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What the Left Hand Doeth 


ROTESTANT churches of the major de- 
nominations are raising their Home Mission 
money for one purpose and 
goodly proportion of it for another. 
are raising it on the appeal of the spiritual 
and social needs of the immigrants and the 

uthern mountaineers, the Negroes and the Mexicans, the 
askans and the Indians, of other needy and neglected peo- 
s. They are spending a proportion of that money in estab- 
ling or maintaining denominational churches in rural 
nmunities, already over-churched. 
d the social sin of competing denominations .in small 
yms and cities have been denounced for decades by the 


u ches themselves. Yet they 
> feeding that denominational 
petition with home mission 
l today. And that aid is 
sed for another purpose. 
jo complex are the systems 
church finance that it is not 
sible to set down the exact 
unt spent in this way each 
ar. In response to a request 
me an effort to approximate 
3 been made by the agency 
— by its investiga- 
ms for such an audit. Ed- 
ind de S. Brunner, director 
the town and country sur- 
ys of the Institute of Social 
d Religious Research, states: 
can conservatively estimate 
at the total amount of Home 
ission aid given in the rural 
to not less than 20,000 
rches is $4,240,000 a year. 
le amount of this aid which 
1 the basis of a fairly large 
mple of counties studied in 
I surveys) goes to competitive 
ts is seventy-one per cent, 


By FRED EASTMAN 


spending a values at stake. 


They 


at a penny apiece. 


The economic waste 


_ trade. 


Is Home Mission 
Money Misused? 


| On charge any organization, and especially the 
church, with misusing money is a serious busi- 
ness. Such a charge is not to be made lightly. I, 
as a churchman, would be disloyal if I made this 
charge without adequate evidence and without first 
having tried to reform the situation from the inside. 
I will present the evidence, or as much of it as the 
limits of space will permit, and tell the story as 
simply as I can. My purpose in doing so ts single: 
to lay the solution as I see it before men and women 
of all denominations who. are alive to the sectal 
responsibilities of our times and to arouse them to 
help purge the church of financial malpract:ce 
which not only wastes its moneys but its leaver for 
social and spiritual service. And let it be under- 
stood that our critisism is not of home mission 
boards but of the denominations which control those 
boards. We are dealing with a practice which 
is found in varying forms in all the major protestant 
denominations, which has its seat where their act- 
ivities overlap,and which,if allowed to continue,wil. 
weaken the confidence of the public and injure the 
high cause for which the church was founded.—-F.E. 
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or roughly, a little in excess of $3,000,000.” 
large as it is, is small compared with the social and ethical 


This sum, 


I know some of the people who are contributors to Home 
Mission treasuries, and what their gifts mean to them. I 
know one woman who has been raising her mission money 
for years by baking cookies and selling them to her neighbors 
I know another who does her own wash- 
ing rather than send it out or hire a laundress in order 
that she may have money for her church and its bene- 
volences, including home missions. 
has consecrated to benevolences the profits from his bread 
These are some of the folks who contribute mission 


I know a grocer who 


money—and they are the back- 
bone of church and nation! 
They are not flaunting their 
gifts. “They would probably be 
surprised if anyone told them 
they were especially heroic. 
They have simply taken ser- 
iously Christ’s command, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 
Unable to go in person they 
send their gifts as part of them- 
selves and enable others to go. 
Next to the divine command is 
the human appeal. Woven into 
the subconscious of such Christ- 
tians is the testimony of their 
Master, “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in: naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.... Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me,” 


Scale of Mikes 


(Sa, a 


Overlapping parishes in Union County, New Mexico. Home 

mission money needed in the days of early settlement is 

still being used to multiply small competing churches in the 
West 


When words like these enter into one’s religious experience 
sooner or later they will bear fruit in social action. 

But anyone who tries to trace the money which these con- 
tributors have thus given to help their brethren in need 
will find himself in sympathy with the man who once set 
out to find where a certain road led. At the conclusion of 
his investigation he reported that the road had dwindled 
into a cowpath; the cowpath had degenerated into a deer 
trail; the deer trail had petered out into a squirrel track; 
and the squirrel track had climbed a tree and disappeared 
into a hole. 

It is no superficial investigation that has brought.me to 
this conclusion. Thirteen years ago, along with several 
other young men who had just finished their seminary or 
other post-graduate training, I made a series of field surveys 
of rural life in Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. These surveys were made under the direction of 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. The studies occupied fifteen months and revealed 
among other things the waste and ineffectiveness of multiply- 
ing small churches in rural districts. As one worker put it, 
“They showed that the church must be divine to stay on 
earth and do business with so little business ability in it.” 
Following these studies I spent five years as pastor of a 
small church in a rural-suburban community and there saw 
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again, with increased conviction, the positive disservice r 
dered a community by denominational competition. For 1 
past five years I have been director of the Educational We 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, responsil 
for preparing literature, mission study text-books, ste 
opticon lectures, dramatic sketches and other appeal pr 
aganda, as well as securing recruits for home mission fiel 
I have seen the system, therefore, as a sociological survey: 
as a pastor, and as a mission board secretary. In the lat 
capacity I worked to correct the evil from the inside. U 
able to effect a reform I finally resigned, feeling that | 
was too short to spend as an unwilling party to a syste 
which resulted in the last analysis in obtaining money uné 
false pretences. 


ET me begin by presenting a few pictures of denomir 
tional competition as a divisive factor in commun 
life, a factor that defeats the purposes of religion, and brez 
the backs of thousands of devoted ministers, and turns asi 
from the rural ministry young men who really would Ii 
to serve the country districts. Such pictures are of cow 
not new, but we need them as a background in understar 
ing the analysis of home mission operations to follow. 
Here is one eastern town with three churches and thi 
resident ministers. None of the ministers, however, preact 
in any of these churches. Instead, they travel to statio 
scattered through three counties, the churches in the toy 
being served by three men from without, one of whe 
travels nearly a hundred miles every time he preaches 
this town. 7 
A-rich agricultural township in Pennsylvania has fo 
churches. They are in sight of one another. One chur 
has two services a month and is served by a pastor fre 
another state. The second holds one service a month co 
ducted by a pastor who lives ten miles away. The past 
of the third comes on a week-night from Washington, D. 
The fourth church has closed its doors. 
In Gibson county, Tennessee, there are four little church 
standing side by side, representing four denominations. N 
one of the churches has a resident pastor. All are suppli 
by circuit riders who live in towns where they do not preat 
and preach in the country where they do not live. I show 
an enlarged picture of these four churches at a country i 
conference one time and had it labelled “Four in a Rov 
(line). A farmer came along and read it, “Four in a Rov 
(quarrel) and added, “I bet they be!” a 
Here is another county. In seven communities in dl 
county there are seventy churches. Not one of the church 
has a non-competitive field. Of the seventeen clergym 
residing in the county only four live near any of the chure 
which they serve. Not one gives his undivided atten’ 
to any single church. Nineteen ministers living outside 
county enter it to preach at various points. On an aver 
they travel almost twenty miles to reach their stations. T 
parishes of some of these seventy churches compete with 
many as twelve of their neighbors. Of the seventy chur 
only four have services every Sunday. Twenty of th 
have but one service a month. : 
Another county. This one has a population of 8, 
Not over 14 per cent are enrolled as church members. Th 
are twenty-six churches in the county, but only eight he 
pastors, and only three of these give full time to the mini 
Five of the eight do not reside in the communities 
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vey preach. “Twenty-two of these twenty-six churches have 
9 Sunday school. Only two of the twenty-six have gained 
| membership in the past ten years. Only two of the twenty- 
x have boys or young men under twenty-one years of age; 
aly five have girls or young women members under twenty- 
ne years of age. In all there are only eight young men 
id thirty young women, under twenty-one years of age, 
ho are members of the churches. 
‘In this county consider one village of a thousand souls. 
has three churches, and the total membership of all three 
120. None of these-churches has a resident pastor; none 
is a Sunday school; none has regular services; none has 
financial record; none has added or lost in members dur- 
g the year under review. What possible service can these 
lurches render to the community? And what must be 
moral and spiritual condition of the young people of 
i county whose churches have lost their way in the maze 
denominational competition ? 
Instances of this sort could be multiplied. They are not 
nique. A challenging book has appeared within the past 
ar which summarizes the situation confronting the 100,000 
rotestant churches in rural America. ‘The book is by Rev. 
. N. Morse and Dr. Brunner, is entitled “The Town and 
ountry Church in the United States,” and was prepared 
ider the direction of The Institute of Social and Religious 
esearch already referred to, which took over certain of the 
rveys of the Interchurch World Movement and completed 
em. Here are a few of the facts revealed in this sum- 
ary: 
Only one-fifth of the rural population goes to church. 
Two-fifths of all rural churches are standing still or 
sing ground. 
Seven-tenths of all rural churches are served by circuit 
lers. 


One-fourth of all rural churches have no Sunday school. 


That is what denominational competition has done to the - 


untry church and to the community life of rural America! 
yr the circuit system which still prevails among 70 per cent 
our American rural churches is only an “excuse to keep 
gether denominational groups for the glory of annual 


ports.” ; 


HIS is no academic matter. It is vital to the Protestant 

church. For the country church is the foundation of 
e city church and the mission enterprise as well. City 
urches, for the most part, are not self evangelizing. They 
aw much of their membership by letter from small town 

country churches. The mission enterprise, both at home 
d abroad, draws its support from city and country 
urches alike. When 40 per cent of the foundation is in 
crumbling state the structure is in a dangerous condition. 
And it is vital to America. Our nation has always drawn 
uch of its leadership from the country districts. Until 
cently that leadership has been trained in the principles 
Cc hristian living. It has been trained to think of America 
t as a place or a population or even as a world power, 
t as a certain set of ideals, a bundle of convictions about 
od and human freedom, about brotherhood and justice, 
out life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
uining had its roots in the country church. Today, with 
ly 20 per cent of the people going to church and 40 per 
nt of the country churches standing still or losing ground 
. spiritual soil of our national leadership is impoverished. 
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Five of the 31 rural Protestant churches in Union County, 


New Mexico; 


22 of the 31 receive Home Mission Aid 
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DENOMINATIONAL COMPETITION 


In Columbia County, Pennsylvania. One out of every five of all rural churches in America receives Home Mission aid 
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THE SAME STORY FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 


mings County, Indiana. Seventy-one per cent of the Home Mission churches in America dre in competition with other churches 
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Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist and ( 
gregationalist. And of these 143 exe 
100 were in competition with o 
churches of this same general group. 

That is* how home mission funds 
being used to perpetuate denominati 
competition! But what were they g 
for? And how do they come to be $ 
this way ?—questions which bring us to 
issues raised in this article. 


T is possible that the people who 
Lovee to the home mission fi 
intend that their gifts shall be usec 
this sort of denominational competiti¢ 
but I~don’t believe it. No sane pe 
~ really wants or expects his money te 
used in this insane way. ‘The little wo 
baking cookies, the mother doing her 
laundry work, the grocer donating 
bread profits—are these people mal 
sacrifices in order to subsidize little « 
petitive denominational churches in rf 
districts? Of course not. What, t 
do they think that their money is g 
to be-used for? Why have they been f 


Tompkins County, New York, is old enough to know better than to tolerate 
the economic and spiritual waste of such competition 


HAVE said that denominational competition, the results 
if of which are now before us, is fed and nourished by 
home mission aid. Here we have the findings of the careful 
investigations made by Morse and Brunner to substantiate 
the observations of critics of the system. “They record the 
results of the study of: 211 aided churches in 25 representa- 
tive counties in various parts of America, and make certain 
more general statements concerning the rural church situa- 
tion as a whole. ‘They say that, 

1. QOne-fifth of all rural churches receive home mission 
aid. 

2. Of these subsidized churches a large number (more 
than half) are in active competition with other subsidized 
churches. 

3. The aiding of small rural churches still occasions from 
a third to two-thirds of the home mission expenditures of 
most denominations. 

4. Of the 211 aided churches studied, 149 could be dis- 
pensed with without essential loss. 

5. The average subsidy granted an aided church out of 
home mission funds is $216 a year. By denominations the 
average ranges up to $470 a church. 

6. One-seventh of the aided churches studied have been 
receiving home mission subsidy for twenty years or more. 

7. In general, the aided churches that face the stiffest 
competition are most energetically promoted and have the 
most pastoral oversight. Non-competitive fields are apt to 
be comparatively neglected. 

8. A considerable portion of the aided churches are of 
the chronically non-productive sort. 

9. The average active membership in the aided churches 
studied is 38. 

10. In the 25 counties studied, 143 of the home mission 
aided churches were of the leading denominations such as 


ing these sacrifices ? . 

I have already stated those founda 
appeals at the bottom of all missio 
giving—‘Go ye into all the world,” and, “Inasmuch a 
have done it unto the least of these.” Upon this founda 
the churches have built their specific and concrete apt 
for both home and foreign mission work. We are concel 
here only with the appeal for the home field. That ap 
is the need of great groups of our population in Ame 
who have not had a fair chance at life and health 
education and Christian leadership. It is the appeal 
work among the immigrants and the mountaineers, 
Alaskans and the Indians, the Mexicans and the Neg 
of the South. ‘Their call upon the hearts and consci 
of our church-goers is not unlike that from the foreign 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 
is the appeal also for religious and social work by oid 
country churches and city missions in districts where t 
is utmost need for them. ‘This is the appeal which is 6 
constantly put before the people of the churches by mis 
boards through their promotional agencies. It is to am 
this appeal that the rank and file of the churches are 
to make sacrifices. 


JB. appeal is a very real one and worthy of sacr 
No one can study the social and spiritual needs of 
14,000,000 immigrants in America without feeling a 
at his heart. They come, for the most part, from coun 
where some other language is spoken, where governn 
is not democratic, where education is limited to the. 
where the whole moral code is different, and they ar 
down here in congested colonies around mills and fact 
and mines, amid strange people, and strange manners, 
strange language, to raise their children and earn | 
living and somehow to establish homes and become cit! 
All of us, Protestants, Catholics and Jews—have diffe 
gifts to offer the newcomers, but what American doe 
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a definite sense of responsibility to pass on some of the 
sings which we inherited from our forefathers, the immi- 
nts of a few generations ago? 
Jor can we contemplate the heroic struggle of the Negro 
2 in this country for education amd for economic in- 
endence and for higher standards of living without 
iting to lend a hand. 
Who can read or hear of the baffled and thwarted lives 
‘oung people among the five and a half million southern 
intaineers without wanting to help them break through 
barriers of inertia and distance and secure more of the 
mon heritage? 
nd the six or seven millions of Spanish-speaking people 
Suba and Porto Rico and the Mexican immigration— 
condition of their lives, their poverty, their ignorance, 
r distress, their gropings after spiritual light, make an 
‘al that we cannot refuse. 
nd so with the Alaskans and the Indians and the 
berjacks and all the rest on the fringes of our civiliza- 
to whom America is not yet a land of freedom and 
tunity. So with the poor and the unfortunate, those 
rouble and distress for whose ministering the church 
Id afford dynamic impulse; the challenge of their 
s is real and compelling and justifies the call to 
fice for their sake. 
say that it is the appeal of the needs of such peoples 
constitutes the call upon our hearts and pocket books 
n we are asked to contribute to Home Missions. It 
lis appeal which makes the theme of Home Mission 
ions and addresses, of pamphlets and advertising, of 
natic sketches and stereopticon lectures, and of every 
r form of mission propaganda. When the little woman 
s her cookies, when the mother saves for missions bv 
g her own washing, when the grocer sets aside for 
volences: his profits from his bread trade, it is because 
‘think their money is going to be used to answer such 
als. And for any denomination to take their money 
appropriate it in whole or in part for the denomination’s 
use in subsidizing competitive churches in city or 
try is financial malpractice. 
luch of their money does go to fields of real need. 
churches are maintaining literally thousands of missions, 
itals, schools and community buildings. And the stories 
ieir work make some of our richest annotations to that 
id great text of Jesus—‘‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
” The very fineness of that work makes it all the 
‘culpable to take some three million dollars away from 
d waste it in denominational rivalry. The fine and non- 
etitive work is made to bear the burden of the load of rais- 
he money for itself and for the competitive work as well. 
hen denominations ask us for contributions for Home 
ion work to meet the social and spiritual needs of 
rica they sing, 
; “We are not divided, 

All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
: One in charity.” 
when they come to spend that money in many of our 
‘communities each denomination in practice seems to say, 

“Of all my father’s family 
" I love myself the best; 
If God takes care of me, 
The devil may have the rest.” 


ws * 


ew 


Four of the 65 rural churches of Tompkins County, New York. 
Only a few have non-competitive fields 
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There is no denomination that is able to point the finger 
of scorn at the others. We are all tarred with the same 
stick, although some may have come off with less tar than 
others. 


HE surveys to which I have referred are convincing 

proof that every one of the major denominations is 
engaged in taking a certain portion of the money contributed 
to home missions and spending it in denominational com- 
petition. 

Yet I challenge any possible defender of the practise to 
cite any statements in the appeal propaganda, local or na- 
tional, of any Protestant church to the effect that it pro- 
posed to do so. 

Let there be no misunderstanding here. If any layman 
sends to a board of home missions of any of the major 
denominations a contribution specifically designating in 
writing that it shall be used only for a certain mission or 
a specific field, his instructions will be honored or the money 
returned. To the best of my knowledge and belief all 
denominational boards endeavor to carry out sacredly the 
wishes of their contributors, when the contributors put in 
writing their specific requests. And much, if not all, of the 
contributions to the women’s boards are in this designated 
But the greater bulk of home mission money comes 
not from the women’s organizations, but from the churches 
through their regular benevolence budgets and is undesig- 
nated. Why should not this undesignated money be as 
sacredly guarded as the other? It is just as much the 
product of sacrifice. (sifts contributed in response to the 
promotional appeal of home missions, whether that appeal 
comes through a pastor or a board secretary, ought not to 
have to be specifically labelled in order to have the church 
spend them along the lines of that appeal. 


class. 


RE the boards of home missions of our various de- 
nominations responsible for this state of affairs? It 
would be simple, and rather popular, to say so, for baiting 
the mission boards is a favorite indoor sport. But the mis- 
sion boards are, I believe, responsible only to this extent, 
that knowing these conditions better than any other group 
they have not had the courage to stand up to their re- 
spective denominations and 
demand a correction of these 
evils. Such a stand would 
meet with decided opposition 
from certain quarters, and 
rather than brook that oppo- 
sition the boards have evaded 
the issue. They have cried 
peace! peace! when there 
was no peace. They have 
played safe. They have been 
expedient. They have taken 
the leadership in making the 
surveys which have revealed 
the evil conditions I have 
described, but they have not 
yet taken the leadership in 
abolishing those evils. 
In justice to the boards, 
however, it should be said 
that they act under restric- 
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$26 1750000 Mexicans in U.S 
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2,500.000 1n Cuba 
150.000 in Sonte Domingo 


1,000,000 tn PortoRico 


r) 


The circuit system. 
churches, some 6 or 7. 
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5 Ate 


Most rural ministers have from 2 to 
Many live in towns where they d 


not preach and preach in the country where they do not lit 


tions imposed by the denominations. And in justice to r 
denominations, it should be said that the situation has 
historic explanation’ in the fact that the home mission bod 
originated in the period of western expansion, when th 
task was to plant churches in the frontier settlements. 

The responsibility for the continuance of the system 


/6,000,000 
i mragrants 
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But home mission money is raised on the appe 

needs of immigrants, Southern mountaineers, lumber iacks, 
Mexicans, Alaskans. Indians, Porto Ricans, etc. 


al of the 


day under changed con 
tions rests, I believe, u 
mately upon. the complica 
system of financing and ; 
ministering the home miss 
enterprise—a system that | 
grown up through decades 
denominational competi 
Let me try to make 
complicated system clear. 
though most of the deno 
inations have a national 
peal or promotion work 
securing home miss 
funds the actual spendi 
the money is committe 
local subsidiary organiz 
whose zeal for denomi 
tional advancement m 
stronger than their sensi 
(Continued on page 


A Canyon 


and a City 


By JOHN R. HAYNES 


HE amazing growth of Los Angeles as a city 
of homes, of varied industry and commerce, 
as a splendid port and as one of the most 
delightful residence spots on earth has been 
due to three essentials: cheap water, cheap 
power and cheap light. 

Climate alone did not make Los Angeles the city she is. 
or will climate alone make her the metropolis she seems 
sstined to be. 

Rising from the insignificance of a Latin town and the 
eepy dolce far niente of the old Spanish tradition, Los 
ngeles has undergone a thrilling metamorphosis within an 
credibly short time. In 1906, then a city of only 160,000, 
ie faced a grave water shortage. She needed an adequate, 
spendable water supply, which a number of privately 
wned water companies were failing to give her. She was 
- her municipal wits’ end for a solution of her water prob- 
m. She needed a Moses. 

Now, Ireland undoubtedly would be regarded as the very 
st place in all the world where one would seek a Mloses. 
et, out of the Emerald Isle came one with an Irish rod 
ho brought the people water in plenty. William Mul- 
alland, born in Dublin, came to America and Los Angeles 
hen a youth. ‘Tall, broad-shouldered, two-fisted, red- 
looded he-man was he. And he got a job on what was 


420 second-feet of water, with what seemed plenty of hydro- 
electric power possibilities as a by-product. His plar was 
accepted by the city and the work began. He had his plans 
mapped, his estimates of cost—$24,000,000—worked out to 
the most infinitesimal detail. He would build an aqueduct 
223 miles long to carry waters from the snow-clad peaks of 
the high Sierras, through the Owens Valley and the heat- 
tortured Mojave desert, to the thirst-apprehensive city. 

What recked such an Irishman of mountains, of deserts, 
of miles and miles of tunnels through mountains, of the 
necessity for building the greatest siphon in America! If 
he could not go around or over a mountain, he’d go through 
it. Open ditches and concrete-lined ditches, tunnels, siphons, 
storage reservoirs, control lakes were essential elements in 
his plan for a gravity flow for the waters. 

So Mulholland built the Los Angeles aqueduct. He was 
economical. - He knew the value of money. “I’m a plain 
man,” he told the Public Service Commissioners of Los 
Angeles one day recently “and I’m used to plain living. I 
was brought up on porridge in the old country and I know 
the value of a dollar!’ He finished the aqueduct at a cost 
of $40,000 under his own estimate. He completed the work 
despite the most determined opposition from private power 
corporations which feared the influence of the municipal 
ownership and operation of hydro-electric power that would 


en the Los Angeles city 
ater department. That 
as ‘way back in 77. He 
as continually studying 
iineering books when not 
work. His wants were 
w. He had a way with 
m. He brushed aside ob- 
acles or climbed blithely 
ver them. He was plain 
Bill” Mulholland. There 
ere and are no frills on 
im. 

So, when in 1906, Los 
ngeles was threatened 


ith thirst, William Mul- ' 


land, then chief engineer 


f the city water supply 
partment, had a solution 
1 mapped out. Not for 
sthing had he hiked and 
mrse-backed and camped 
1 over the Mojave desert 
id far into the valleys 
id mountains up toward 
‘ntral ‘ California. And 
the Owens River Valley 
> found the city’s solu- 
on. 
Mulholland proposed an 
jueduct with a capacity of 


The Case for Los Angeles 


ARLY in May, after a spirited election in which the 

municipal and private ownership groups fought to a 
draw on the issue of water and power bonds, the people 
of Los Angeles voted four to one that the city should 
contract with the U. 8S. Government for its share of Boulder 
Canyon power. The fight of the municipal ownership group 
now shifts across the continent to the halls of Conqress 
where they are urging the Swing-Johnson bill in order to 
secure an adequate future water supply and an allocation of 
hydro-electric power rights from the Colorado River at the 
proposed Boulder Canyon Dam. At a hearing last month 
of the House Irrigation Committee, Arthur Powell Davis, 
former director of the Reclamation Service, appeared in be- 
half of Los Angeles and held that the Boulder Canyon Dam 
provided for in the Swing-Johnson bill furnishes the cheapest 
and most efficient method of “transforming the Colorado 
River from a national menace into a natural resource.” 


Of all American cities, Los Angeles has gone farthest in 
the municipal development of a combined water and hydro- 
electric system. The Seven State Treaty for the develop- 
ment of the Colorado River was set forth by Mr. Hoover 
in the Giant Power number of Survey Graphic. The inter- 
locking pools of power of the Pacific Coast, in which private 
development has been a large factor, were described by H. 
G. Butler in the same issue. Here the case for Los Angeles 
and its municipal ownership and operation program is in- 
terpreted by Dr. Haynes, himself a member of the Board 
of Public Service Commissioners of the city. 
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follow the aqueduct down 
to the city. 


EANTIME, Los 

Angeles had grown 
bigger and her water sup- 
ply had become even more 
inadequate. Few save 
Mulholland and some of 
those closely identified with 
the water works realized 
the gravity of the situa- 
tion. At length came the 
day when the aqueduct 
water churned through the 
ditches, the siphons, the 
tunnels and the lakes and 
cascaded down from the 
mountains. Mulholland, 
with a few of his staff, 
watches in hand, stood at 
the valley end of the line, 
awaiting the coming of the 
“White Magic.” 

That day there were few 
in the city who realized the 
peril that had hung over 
her and them. The aque- 
duct water came in the very 
nick of time, when the city 
was so short of water that 


ss 


A MOUNTAIN CONQUERED 


The south half of the Jawbone Syphon, Los Angeles’ daring engineering feat 
in conveying aqueduct water over high mountains by immense syphons of steel 


A CANYON TO CONQUER 


Looking down the Colorado from a point on the north side of the river just 
above Boulder damsite, showing the narrow gorge in which the dam will rise 
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had a large fire broken out, there would have been little to 
fight it with. } 

But the Los Angeles aqueduct brought in hydro-electric 
power as well. The people of the city voted bonds to install 
power houses and a distribution system to be municipally 
operated. It was proposed to cut the cost of power and 
light to the very lowest possible figure. At that time, the 
private power corporations were charging nine cents per 
kilowatt hour in Los Angeles. Los Angeles’ municipal 
power system cut it to five. The present rate is 5.6 cents. 
With the full monopoly the city hopes to gain, Los Angeles’ 
power bureau officials say they expect to cut the price con- 
siderably below five cents. 


ITH the prospect of installing municipal power to 

\¢ serve Los Angeles, came Ezra F. Scattergood, a na- 
tionally known electrical engineer. He became chief en- 
gineer of the Municipal Bureau of Power and Light, when 
the municipal power system was projected, and has served 
continuously and successfully ever since. He planned and 
carried into being the electric generating and distributing 
systems in Los Angeles. He bears to the power bureau the 
same relation that Mulholland does to the water bureau. 

Engineer Scattergood was—and still is—a dreamer of 
great dreams. But, unlike most dreamers, he possesses the 
practical ability to make his dreams come true. He is a 
different exterior from that of the rugged Mulholland, who, 
though modest and quiet, is an outstanding figure. Scatter- 
good, a profound thinker like Mulholland, with a keer ana- 
lytical mind, methodical, purposeful and determined, keeps 
in the background as he works out his problems, makes his 
plans and brings them to success. 

It was Engineer Scattergood who put through organiza- 
tion, financing and construction of the highly successful 
municipal power system of Pasadena, California, a city of 
about 54,000. Pasadena has today a monopoly of the power 
business within her confines, having driven the private com- 
pany out of the competitive field there. Her base rate for 
electricity now is five cents per kilowatt hour. Not long 
before Pasadena’s municipal power system came into being, 
the company had been charging a 12% cent rate. 

Los Angeles finally bought out all the privately owned 
water systems in the city and gained a monopoly, serving 
water at one of the lowest rates in the nation. Thenceforth 
the path of the Water Supply Bureau was easy. 


UT against the Municipal Bureau of Power and Light 
was launched a most bitter and determined campaign of 
opposition on the part of the private power corporations. 
Although hampered by their propaganda and by delays in 
financing, the power bureau has made tremendous efforts 
to keep pace with the expansion of industry and commerce 
and of domestic life in Los Angeles, and has met with the 
hearty support of the people. The city bought out one of 
the two competing private power corporations—the Southern 
California Edison. ‘The remaining competitor is the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. Already steps are 
being taken by the city to condemn and absorb the electric 
generating and distributing systems of this company. 
Since the Municipal Bureau of Power and Light has been 
in operation it has saved the consumers of electric current 
a total of more than $20,000,000 in rate charges. Despite 
its low rates, it has earned a surplus, over all charges for 
operation, maintenance, depreciation and bond interest, of 
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( 
$6,423,203.76 from September, 1909, to June, 1923. | 
earned a surplus of $2,693,623.34 in the year ending Jur 
30, 1923. Out of these surpluses, the bureau has made e& 
tensions in distribution service and paid for the yearly retir 
ment of power bonds. 

Yet so rapid has been the growth of Los Angeles 
population, industry and commerce, that the demand f 
electric service has outrun the municipal supply. There 
also a general shortage of power in Los Angeles and Sout 
ern California and the State Railroad Commission is ev 
now considering the matter of appointing a power admin} 
trator as it did in 1918. 

At the same time the demand upon the city’s water supp 
has greatly increased. When the aqueduct was built—wi 
a capacity sufficient for a city of two millions—it W 
thought that the city’s water problems had been solved f 
many years into the future. Los Angeles already has pass 
the one million-point in population. She is growing at t 
rate of more than one hundred thousand a year. With 
ten years—some engineers figure six to eight years—she w 
be a city of more than two millions. And then she w 
have reached the ultimate capacity of Mulholland’s gre 
aqueduct. 


O, for the second time in her history, Los Angeles tod 
is facing a critical situation. The first had to do or 
with water. Today she must gain a wholly dependab 
adequate supply of hydro-electric power as well as a who 
dependable and adequate supply of water. The only sou1 
of such a water and power supply is the Colorado River, 
Engineer Mulholland has declared that it is perfec 
practicable and feasible for Los Angeles to build a ni 
aqueduct from the Colorado River, from a point near 1 
proposed Boulder Canyon dam. He asserts that it is esse 
tial that Colorado water-power be brought to Los Ange 
in quantities sufficient to insure and guarantee the city a 
all Southern California power for their future needs. 
The questions of authorizing the city government to ee 
tract with the Federal Government for the allocation 
Los Angeles of a sufficient portion of the Colorado Ri 
power; and of bond issues for extending the water a 
power distribution systems and other questions cecal 
future of the power department, were voted upon by | 
people on May 6. : A 
The power bonds were defeated although the vote s 
104,224 for to 55,757 against. A two-thirds majori 
required by law. “The water bonds carried by a vote, 
130,000 for to 20,000 against. A straw vote on the p 
position, “Shall the city contract with the government for 
share of Boulder Canyon power ?” gave 116,000 for to 27,0 
against; over four to one. Out of a total poll of 159,g 
the power bonds lacked but 2,440 votes of the Se 
two-thirds majority. The people of Los Angeles r 
the results as an overwhelming endorsement of the exten: 
of the municipal system; especially in view of the fact t 
opponents of the bonds employed hundreds of thousands 
dollars, bribes, threats and imported gun men to defeat the 
Political interference by the private power corporati 
the southern part of California, begun many years ago 
the subject of municipal ownership of water and powe 
Los Angeles was first broached, has reached an intense 
both in this municipal election and in the legislative 
at Washington. 
Gifford Pinchot, speaking in Los Angeles several 
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s0, at a municipal ownership meeting, made these declara- 
ons: 

Unless I am mistaken as to the character and temperament 
f the people of Los Angeles, you will never let Boulder 
Janyon fall into private hands! 

The Boulder Dam project means more than the develop- 
aent of 600,000 horse-power; more than the backing up of 
1,800,000 acre-feet of water. The industrial development of 
ws Angeles is tied up with it. The agricultural development 
f the Imperial Valley depends upon it! 

That, in a nutshell, is the attitude and purpose of Los 
ingeles. 

The water and power systems of Los Angeles City repre- 
ent a total investment by the people, authorized by their 
otes, and successfully administered by the Board of Public 
ervice Commissioners, of nearly $100,000,000. But the 
rue value of the properties and systems this investment of 
he people’s money has brought into being for the pecple’s 
enefit, is many times $100,000,000. 


OS ANGELES is in the fight to win. She must have 

'_, Colorado River water—and from Boulder Canyon 
lam-site—adequately and dependably to serve water and 
ower to the people, to the industries and commerce of the 
ity at cheapest cost, for all time. It is an “absolute and 
lesperate necessity” that-she do so, Engineer Mulholland 
old a Congressional Committee. 

Los Angeles must have a new and adequate water supply 
eady for the people when—or before—she reaches the two 
nillion-point in population. She cannot do so unless she 
tarts now to build that new aqueduct. She cannot do this 
inless the Swing-Johnson bill, now before Congress, is 
macted into law. The bill provides for the building of a 
00-foot dam to effect flood control, reclamation and an 
All-American canal from the Colorado River to irrigate the 
ertile Imperial and Coachella Valleys just north of the 
Viexican fine. This high dam also would yield potential 
\ydro-electric power to the amount of about 1,000,000 
lorse-power, assuring a constant, dependable, average flow 
if about 600,000 horsepower. The water impounded behind 
uch a dam—estimated 32,000,000 acre-feet—would provide 
tot only a controlled, dependable flow for irrigation purposes 
n the valleys below, butalso dependable quantities of excellent 
vater for the use in Los Angeles and her sister communities in 
jouthern California. Los An- 
teles, for her proposed aqueduct 
rom the Colorado, asks only a 
me-sixteenth part of the waste 
vaters of the river. This would 
ssure Los Angeles and South- 
tm California of a dependable 
low of at least 1,000 second- 
eet at all times for domestic 
se. 
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HE enactment of this bill would first of all give pro- 

tection to more than 60,000 people in the California 
territory below the Boulder Dam site against the annual 
floods from the river which cause many millions of dollars 
worth of devastation, imperil human lives and destroy rich 
farming lands. These people of the Imperial Valley now 
gain their water supply from the Colorado River, from an 
intake some distance south of Yuma, Arizona. But the irri- 
gation canal conveying it passes first across the Mexican 
borderline and through Mexican territory fifty-two miles 
before looping back into the United States again into Im- 
perial Valley. In transit it passes through the 1,000,000- 
acre tract in Mexico owned by a group of Americans known 
as the “Chandler Group.” Harry Chandler, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, who, personally and through his 
newspaper, has been actively opposing the passage of the 
Swing-Johnson bill, is reputed to be head of this group. 
The farmers on the American side of the Mexican line 
charge that they have to bear the major part of the water- 
costs and the cost of! maintenance while the American own- 
ers of the Mexican lands just below the border have fallen 
more than $4,000,000 short of their share of the cost of 
the canal. 

While the farmers on the American side of the line bear 
the excessive canal costs and have to pay the higher charges 
for American labor and other expenses of like nature, the 
farm lands south of the border are cultivated by cheap 
Asiatic and other foreign labor. With the bulk of the irri- 
gation canal charges borne by the American farmer on the 
American side, the owners of the Mexican lands, using 
cheaper labor, are able to market their products in the 
United States in unfair competition with the American 
farmer. This injustice has brought the farmer on the 
American side of the border to a condition verging on des- 
peration. 

If the Swing-Johnson bill becomes a law, the building of 
the proposed All-American canal will follow. This would 
emancipate the American farmer in the Imperial and Coach- 
ella Valleys from the Mexican canal conditions and make 
him wholly independent of the American owners—the 
“Chandler Group”—of lands below the border. 

And it would free Los Angeles 
from the new danger that again 
threatens her. 

Cheap water, cheap power and 
cheap light have made Los An- 
geles. She must continue to have 
cheap water, cheap power and 
cheap light in abundance to be- 
come the greater city she is 
destined to be. 


Tumbling waters of Cottonwood Creek on its way 
to the Los Angeles aqueduct 


WONDER whether you realize what a strange 

job it is to draw pictures for The Survey. 

I have drawn a great many pictures these 
last ten years. 

How time does fly! 

The first one was published by Frank Crown- 
inshield in the Century Magazine in the pre-Vanity Fair 
era. 

The Century was then on Union Square and the taxi was 
the quickest way of locomotion from one point to another in 
New York. 

Blessed days of speed and simplicity. 

There were saloons and the Germans were a great people. 
Mr. Roosevelt had just told us so. 

But never mind the reminiscing. 

Let me stick to my alibi. 

I have during the last ten years drawn a great many pic- 
tures in newspapers and in magazines and even in books 
but have never experienced such fiendish difficulties as I have 
with the “art work” of the esteemed Survey. 


There are two reasons. 

The public of the Survey is one, the other, the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

First of all, let me say something about the public. 


It is not composed of morons. 


The man or woman sufficiently interested in the public 
weal to buy the Survey can, as a rule, read and write. 

Impossible to treat them as you would treat the average 
newspaper-reader. 

These sovereign citizens will swallow anything. 


OR proof look at the New 

York cartoons. They have to 
shriek their meaning as if they 
were trying to explain something 
before an audience of the deaf. 
A likeness is not necessary. It 
would not even be appreciated. 
If for example, and talking about 
the matter in a purely academic 
fashion, Mr. Burns, the well- 
known detective, should appear in 
the news of the day, all you, need 
is the figure of a handsome, 
strong, virile, red-blooded man 
(you can accomplish this by 
drawing a fellow with square 
shoulders and a big strong he-cigar) and then you add the label 
“Mr. Burns.” If Mr. Burns must be depicted in the act of 
detecting or being detected, jus? add a baloon and a pair of 
wings and a halo for good measure; your public will catch 
on at once, and gladly the tribes will shout “there is the man 
who saved the constitution from the dastardly attacks of the 
radicals!” 


DO not mean to flatter the Survey congregation. Man for 
man and woman for woman the Surveyors are probably not a 
whit better than the adherents of the Illustrated News or the 
Herald-Tribune. ‘They cheat just as merrily whenever they 
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A Cartoonist’s Confession 


and some reflections on the ideas 


of the Rt. Hon. 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Bertrand Russell 


have a chance to defraud the income-tax man. 


They obey th 


Ten Commandments through fear and not on account of any 


inherent virtues. They are no doubt addicted to hate anc 
envy and every sort of malicious prejudice to which the childret 
of Adam haye fallen heir. But they can read and write anc 
I have to show a proper respect for their acquired characteristics 
Secundo or in the second place consider for a moment the natur 
of the subject which I have to, elucidate with my crow-quill. 


HEN you work for th 

daily press you deal with 
Tea Pots and with Booze Bottle: 
and with Congressmen and othe 
inanimate objects that are easilj 
handled and need no cogitation or 
the part of the artist (save th 
mark). 


There is one man who deals ir 
ideas in New York and for thu 
matter on this continent. Tha 
is Al Frueh of the World. Bu 
don’t for the life of you try te 
roar over his pictures in the smoking-room of the Pullman 
Your neighbors will consider you slightly demented. "} 


The Survey, with rare exceptions, brings articles intimately 
connected with ideas. And I, poor fish, have to dive deep 
down to the bottom of my darkest sub-consciousness, there to 
find a few concrete symbols for such pleasant little items as 
“service” or “humanity” and I can’t just get away with a 
picture of a Rotary Banner or Mary Pickford holding a baby 
and an American flag. , | 7 


For example, I recently sent you a picture for an article 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot (The Survey Midmonthly for April 
It was a fine article. I liked that article. But what can on 
say pictorially about the relation between the Social Work 
and his client? Turn it into the sort of black-and-white mus 
which illuminates the Confessions of a Fundamentalist whic 
Doctor Phelps now prints in the current number of the Ladi 
Home Journal? Jt would be easy but it would not do for 


Survey. Then finally, after days of scribbling and wasting 
$3.48 on Bristol Board, 
think 1 have found something 


and I waste another ten cents 6 
a special delivery stamp, but ever 
then I have no certainty. Ther 
is the Board of Censorship 
112 Hast Vow 


UT to return to Bertran 

Russell* or rather to begi 
that part of the story which 
was asked to write: “What ¢ 
; I do with an article of that sort? 
Very funny things are easy. Very tragic things are easy. But 
would almost as soon illustrate the time-table of the N. yaa 
H. and H. railroad as such an article. 


“The Effect of Science 
Survey Graphic for April. 


on Social Institutions, by Bertrand Russe 


A CARTOONIST’S CONFESSION 


For here is a case where I must agree pictorially with the 
text while mentally I disagree with the conclusions drawn by 
the Right. Hon. Gentleman. (In case he is merely Honorable 
and not Right I beg to apologize. I have got Emily Post’s book 
on my desk but it only tells me what to say when the Bishop 
of London or the Keeper of the Royal Seals come to Westport). 


If you want to know what I have got against the article | 
will try and tell you in a few words— it is too pessimistic. 
As I happen to be quite an artist along the line of the 1924 
Blues, things have to be very dark indeed before they shock me 
by their despondent tendencies. 


That is what Bertrand did to me while I read his pages and 
endeavoured to distill from the printed word a few drops of 
illustratable wit. 


He argues “Science is no great shucks. It has not really 
done so very much for us. And the capitalists have used science 
entirely for their own pleasure and to the detriment of the 
rest of the world. No, science has disappointed this world 
grievously. And anyway, why was Darwin?” 


| To which I would like to answer, ‘“‘Stuff and nonsense! You 
talk, Mr. Russell, like the apologist of some Christian denomi- 
nation who subtly wishes to convince us of the superiority of 
the Church over Science because (to give but one example) 


science has not yet succeeded in abolishing death.” 
} r 


OR upon that point I disagree with the learned avthor. 

If I did not feel strongly that Mr. Russell was wrong and 
that I was right, I would wade right into the Saugutuck River, 
‘and I would wait for the next high tide. “The idea of countless 
generations of little van Loons, all of them condemned to live 
in a world like this, would become unbearable. But I keep 
away from the Saugutuck because I firmly and sincerely believe 
that we are only at the beginning of things and that this self- 
Same science, which Mr. Russell regards in the light of a traitor, 
will eventually set us free and will give the little van Loons a 
better chance at happiness than was enjoyed by their grandpa. 


I don’t want to drag history into the discussion. I have it 
dragged in quite often enough and I feel as old man King would 
have felt if all his friends, morning, noon and night, should 
have fed him Chicken a la King to show him how delighted 
they were with his culinary experiment. All the same we must 
have a little dash of history to make our point quite clear. 
It is all the fault of words, those misleading and treacherous 
companions of the human race. Or to be specific, it is the fault 
‘of historical nomenclature. It is the fault of the idiotic division 
of history into periods labelled, “ancient,” “medieval” and 
“modern.” 


_ There is no ‘modern period.” 


« 


ECAUSE there once was a 

French revolution and be- 
eause in the eighteenth century 
there were a great many 
brilliant men in France, we be- 
lieve that we live in the “Modern Era.” We do nothing of 
the sort. We are still in the Middle Ages. A little ahead of 
Torquemada but not very much. A few years removed from 
the Homines Obscurantissimi of the fifteenth century but con- 
temporaries of Bill Bryan and J. Roach Stratton. When we 
nobly say “Science, my dear Sir ...” we really mean a very 


few bits of truth which thus far have been almost proven, 
: 


‘ 


d 
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elementary stuff not much beyond the ideas of Anaxagoras and 
the Athenian worthies of 2200 years ago. 

Undoubtedly a hideous use has been made of many recent 
inventions, but what of it? 


When Mr. Russell gives little Bertrand a hammer, does the 
child use it to improve the general condition of the house and 
fasten the bolts of the Ford or whatever one is supposed to do 
with a hammer? 

By no means. 

He makes for the China closet and demolishes all the lovely 
dishes there stored away for the next official dinner-party. 


« 


Does he covet papa’s 
razor to carve wonder- 
ful images from an old 
broom stick? 
| Of course not. 


He wants to make 

Pe hash of the new rug in 
We the parlor. 

| Humanity just emerg- 

ing from the dark- 


est period of its history 
(vaguely stretching from 
: 400 A. D. to 1924 A. D.) 
L - is still full of infantile 
; impulses whenever it is 
given a new toy of steam 
or gas or electricity. 
This could not be 
otherwise, for the human 
race is still surrounded 


Hei, Wt Len, be ee 


Friend or Enemy? 


(The cartoon Hendrik Willem drew 0” very side by the 
for Dr. Cabot’s article.) visible manifestations of 
that ignorance which 


during the last two thousand years has been an object of 
holy veneration. 


T took Man three hundred thousand years to learn how 

to walk on his hindlegs. 

Why expect him to learn how to handle science in less than 
fifty years? 

I am absolutely convinced that we are fighting a winning 
battle. 

The 
Science. 

But just now we have not even begun to climb. 

We have approached the mountain passes where the struggle 
will be fiercest. 

We are making ready for the assault. 

And eventually after terrible losses we will carry the ancient 
bulwark of prejudice and ignorance. 

But give us time. 


road towards Freedom runs through the gate of 


And don’t let the enemy know, not even for a moment, that 
we despair of a cause which alone makes life worth living. 


N all this whirling universe, life as 

we know it can exist only in the 
soap-bubble film of water and vapor, 
which encompasses the earth. Once all 
that lived had its being in the vast tepid 
shallow seas of the world in the making. 
As mountain ranges and plateaux were 
heaved up out of those seas, life followed and plants 
and animals adapted themselves to survival on the 
beaches, plains, mountains—even the deserts—creeping a bit 
further and a bit further from the mother ocean. Man, 
using the tool of his own intelligence, has been able to 
scale mountains five miles above the sea’s surface; in 
especially equipped balloons at the cost of considerable 
suffering, he has survived an altitude of seven miles. The 
cactus, armored by a spiny shell, manages to exist in the 
desert with only what water it can extract from the arid 
atmoshphere. But still there is no land animal and no 
land plant whose structure is not primarily that of a water 
animal or a water plant, adapted through unmeasured spans 
of time to life in that water which 
call air. 

Elastic as the bond has been made between the sea and 
the life that has grown away from it, when stretched too 
tight it will spring back, exacting its toll in suffering, dis- 
ease, or even death. Within the past twenty years scientists 
at work in field and laboratory have identified an ancient 
and insidous enemy which lurks in the parts of the earth 
which are oldest or most remote from the sea. Its symptom 
is the enlargement of the neck known as goiter; in com- 
munities where this condition persists for generations, 
it is followed by cretinism, that physical and mental sub- 
normality peculiarly associated with some of the Alpine 
valleys. 

Though the Alps are the 
center of the best known 
goiter region in the world— 
including southeastern France, 
southern Germany, ali of 
Switzerland, northern Italy, 
and southern Austria, goiter is 
found in many other parts of 
the world: the Himalayas of 
Asia; the Andes regicn ot 
South America, with its highest 
incidence along the Peruvian 
plateau and in parts of west- 
ern Brazil; the central plateau 
of Africa; and on this conti- 
nent, the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes basins, and the 
Cascade mountain regions of 
Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia. In some of 
the Swiss valleys as many as 


gaseous we 


Do You Live in the Goiter Belt? 


T has been only recently that the medical profession 

has been aroused to the extent to which goiter 1s 
prevalent in the United States and to its localization. 
The lay public is all but unconscious of it; yet it con- 
cerns some twenty millions of people in the basin of 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes and 
behind the mountain valleys of the Pacific. 

Simple goiter, the enlargement of the thyroid gland, 
is a symptom of mailnutrition—a sign that we have 
not obtained that minute quantity of 1odine necessary 
to health in man and the other higher animals. 
a problem in public health for any population which 
lives far from the origin of all life—the sea from which 
ultimately our whole store of iodine is drawn. 
solution, quietly achieved within the past five years, 
is a new victory for man in that unceasing struggle to 
adapt himself to his surroundings, on the success of 
which depend human happiness, health and life itself. 
A score of cities in five states show us how. 


By MARY ROSS 


go per cent of the population suffer from it. In the grea 
goiter belt across this country surveys have shown frequently 
‘that half of the children of school age are goitrous. If 
certain newly-settled valleys of the Pacific northwest farmer: 
found it impossible to raise any animal to maturity becaus 
of the condition. And now, within a decade, it has beer 
demonstrated beyond any shadow of a doubt, that in twe 
generations, at an annual cost of a few cents a person we 
could wipe out a world-wide affliction, which in this country 
alone concerns 20,000,000 people. 


DVANCES in medical science in the last thirty year 
have shown that goiter is an enlargement of the 
thyroid gland due to the lack of iodine. Ultimately al 
the world’s store of iodine comes. from the sea. Humar 
beings obtain that infinitesimal amount essential for life 
and health from drinking water, from sea food, from cer 
tain salt deposits, or from salt obtained by evaporating sez 
water, or from the sea spray, which under favorable condi 
tions can be carried two hundred miles inland on the wind 
When they live in regions so far removed from the sea in poin 
of space or time that it is not available in these ways, goite! 
results as a symptom of malnutrition in this essential element 
From the earliest times people have had a kind of presenti 
ment that goiter was connected in some way with the wate: 
supply. Benjamin Barton, exploring the wilderness alon; 
the Great Lakes in the first years of the nineteenth century 
told of finding the condition among the Indians and of thei 
belief that it came from the water. Livingston found tht 
same theory among the natives about Lake Tanganyika it 
Africa, and other explorers traced it among the Indians o 
the Magdalena River in Colombia. Medieval physician 
guessed that perhaps the cold streams of mountain region 
were responsible for the prevalence of goiter in the Pyrenee: 
and the Alps, and Andrea 
Baccius, writing in 1572, fel 
sure that the waters of thi 
Danube caused the “‘struma’ 
among the people who lives 
on its banks. | 
Similarly folk observatior 
suggested sea water or sea sal 
as the cure. The Greeks usec 
sea-water for “turtle-shapet 
growths of the neck”; Roge’ 
of Palermo prescribed ashes 0 
sponges and sea-weeds; an¢ 
Peter Foreest, a Dutchman 
the sixteenth century, the bri 
in which sea-shells had 
boiled. And along the M 
dalena River the Indians usec 
salt from one special salt lick— 
discarding that from anot 
which had no curative pro 
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Its 
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2s, though it tasted and looked the same. In Michigan 
e cure was applied unwittingly to sheep. Shortly after 
e Civil War the sheep raising industry of that state seemed 
yomed by the prevalence of goiter and cretinism which made 
impossible to ‘raise lambs to maturity. Much time and 
oney was spent in an effort to find a remedy. None was 
und, but the trouble seemed to abate, and only later was 
ie cause traced to the opening of new salt mines — which 
ippened to contain some iodine—near Bay City, from which 
ie farmers obtained. their supplies. 


URING the centuries in which this process of intuitive 
diagnosis and cure was‘going on, scientists were study- 


GOITROUS 


1918 — 87% 


From the American Journal of Public Health 


1922-137 


Five years of iodine treatment in the schools of St. Gall, Switzerland, 


reduced the percentage of goiter from 87 to 13 per cent 


the thyroid gland which is the seat of the trouble, and 
hich can exert so profound an influence of the life of its 
gssessor. In human beings the thyroid gland is a butterfly 
iaped organ, with a wing each side of the wind-pipe, united 
y a narrow isthmus. In health it is. amber-colored, and 
ymposed of little round or oval sacs filled with a clear honey- - 
jlored secretion known as colloid. Thomas Wharton, an 
nglish physician, first described it correctly in 1656, and 
ave it its present name from the Greek word for shield. 
Or many years, it was believed that it secreted a lubricating 
uid into the trachea; women’s voices, it was argued, were 
y§ter than those of men because their thyroid glands, com- 
only larger, provided better lubrication. But in 1840, 
tuvelhier, a French anatomist, demonstrated that the gland 
as no outlet—is ductless—to use the modern terminology. 
When that gland is deprived of its minimum requirement 
f iodine (one tenth of one per cent of its dried weight, one 
ftieth of one per cent of its wet weight) the sacs of colloid 
row smaller, the layers of epithelial cells about them thick- 
1, and goitrous growth results. It is said that Confucius 
oted this growth; certainly it was known to the physicians 
f ancient Egypt, and the Greeks and Romans described it 
1 detail. Caesar, crossing into Gaul, observed it among the 
illagers, and it is said that his legionnaires hurled the con- 
smptuous epithet “Christian” at the stunted Swiss idiots with 
vollen bodies and coarse stiff hair, whom we know as cretins. 
Centuries later, in 1874, Sir William Gull described a 
retinoid state which sometimes developed in grown women, 
ssociated with dullness of intellect, thickening of the skin, 
nd subnormal body temperature. Ten years later, the sur- 
eons, Jaques-Louis Reverdin, of Geneva, and ‘Theodor 
ocher, of Berne, operating to remove human goiters, dis- 
overed that this ‘“‘Gull’s disease’? would appear if all the 
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thyroid gland was removed. Clinical observation and labor- 
atory experiment have substantiated the thesis that this dis- 
covery suggested—that goiter, an enlarged condition of the 
thyroid gland, marks one degree of loss of thyroid function; 
in a state of cretinism, the loss of function is greater, and 
occurs so early in the life of the individual that he never is 
able to develop properly ; myxedema, the condition described 
by Sir William, marks the loss of thyroid function in adult 
life. In regions such as those about the Great Lakes, goiter is 
so common in a mild form that it passes unnoticed except in 
exceptional cases, but even so, it exerts a depressing influence 
upon the whole body. The changes which find their frightful 
conclusion in cretinism differ merely in degree through the 
long scale of lesser stages. Moreover, goiter fre- 
quently is associated with abnormal and diseased 
conditions of the heart; and goiter precedes prac- 
tically all cancerous growths of the thyroid gland. 


HAT is this thyroid function, the lack of 

which in extreme instances can condemn 
a human being to idiocy and deformity, and in 
milder cases, still interferes with the proper work- 
ing of mind and body? ‘The most fruitful of the 
many clues which scientists followed was that 
of comparative anatomy. Here a succession of 
brilliant researches demonstrated an important and 
revealing link in the evolutionary chain which 
probably exists nowhere in the animal kingdom 
save in the life history of one creature—the 
lamprey eel. 

Between the invertebrates and the true vertebrates there 
are two classes of queer sea creatures—the Tunicates or sea- 
squirts, and the Amphioxus or lancelet, which lives buried 
in the sand, and might be called the vertebrate reduced to its 
lowest terms, without heart, skull, brains, jaw or fins. Such 
very simple creatures and also the young lamprey eel have 
a long narrow groove which opens into the pharynx, known 
as the endostyle organ. This organ or gland secretes a sticky 
fluid, which may contain ferments to aid in digestion and 
certainly aids the animal in capturing its food by catching 
the particles which float in. Clearly it is part of the equip- 
ment for nutrition. In 1873, William Muller, in one of those 
brilliant guesses which pave the way for research, suggested 
that the endostyle organ corresponded to the thyroid gland, 
which is found in man and all the higher chordates—animals 
with a spinal cord. ‘This homology was proved some forty 
years later when Dr. David Marine, studying the lampreys 
which cling with their sucker mouths to the rocks of Lake 
‘Cayuga in New York State, watched the endostyle organ of 
the young, or larval eel, develop into a typical thyroid gland 
as the animal reached maturity. 

The suggestion that the thyroid gland is concerned with 
metabolism is strengthened by experiments on rabbits. When 
their thyroids were removed, their rate of metabolism—the 
power of building up food into living protoplasm and break- 
ing it down again to simpler substances—was diminished by 
as much as 35 or 40 per cent, a percentage which corresponds 
closely to the condition in human cretinism or myxedema. 
Young animals showed a stunting of physical, mental, and 
sexual development; young and old alike a marked decrease 
in heat production. The thyroid may be compared to. the 
carburetor of an automobile, regulating the combusticn of 
body fuels. Logically enough it is most likely to break down 
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—and goiter to develop—at the times 
when the metabolic demands are greatest 
—that is, in the rapidly develop.ng embryo, 
if there is a defect in the thyroid of the 
mother; during adolescence, or pregnancy, 
or after a severe illness, or at the end of 
the winter when the body has been burn- 
ing fuel rapidly to maintain its normal 
temperature. While the gland is not 
necessary to life itself except in the young 
animal, without it vital activity must be 
carried on at a lower level of efficiency. 
“In the adult animal,” writes Dr. Marine, 
“the thyroid is not essential for vegetative 
life, while in the young it is only in- 
directly essential, in that it is necessary 
for growth and development. The thyroid 
is an organ acquired late in the develop- 
ment of animal life, present only in the 
higher chordates, and all we know of its 
function indicates that it provides the 
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From the Bulletin of the Chicago Department of Health 


The black and shaded areas show where goiter was found most frequently amor 
the drafted men. Here the water contains little or no iodine. The figures indica 


means for maintaining a higher level of 
metabolism and for varying its rate.” eee! 

It had been known since 1820 that iodine, first isolated 
as an element a decade earlier, was useful in treating goiter 
but it was not until 1895 that it was found to be a normal 
constituent of the thyroid gland. On the heels of the dis- 
covery came a series of studies, notably those of Dr. Marine, 
which showed that the thyroid has a remarkable affinity for 
iodine. Unless the gland already contains its maximum 
capacity (about 25 mgs. in a human being), it will absorb 
iodine from any source, whether it is taken by mouth, painted 
on the skin, or breathed in as sea spray. Jodine injected in 
the vein of a dog’s leg can be recovered from his thyroid 
gland a few seconds later. When the thyroid is deprived 
of its minimum requirement the epithelial cells start piling 
up and goiter ensues; replace the iodine, and by a process of 
involution the gland regains its normal size and -appearance. 


CONTROL 


From the Journal of Heredity 


The black column shows the nervous development of a 
normal rat; the barred columns show the development 
of rats whose thyroid glands were removed 


the goiter rate per 1,000 of men examined, and the parts of iodine per billion « 
Ss aT “es 


the water of representative rivers 


The feeding of iodine can influence not only the animal 1 
which it is given but its offspring in the process of gestatiol 
By feeding iodine to a mother dog, or withholding it, she ca 
be made to produce alternate litters of normal or goitro 
puppies. Feeding iodine to a cretin puppy when he is your 
enough will make it possible for him to develop into a norm: 
dog. As much as five-sixths of the thyroid gland can | 
removed, and no goiter will result if the remainder is ke 
saturated with iodine. 7 


HESE gains once made in scientific knowledge, tl 

acutal prevention of goiter was only a step further. ‘T} 
first and successful attempts were with fish. Fifteen yea 
ago the members of a fashionable rod and gun club in Pen 
sylvania discovered that the fish in their hatcheries we 
developing strange growths on their necks and dying. The 
appealed to scientists to check this “cancer.” The answi 
came speedily that the condition was not cancer, but goite 
and in 1909, 1910, and 1911, Dr. Marine and his associate 
cooperating with the state Commissioner of Fisheries, unde 
took an investigation of brook trout hatcheries at Bloomin 
Grove, Pike County, Pennsylvania. In the course of the 
studies they discovered that the condition was aggravated | 
overcrowding in pools, and by a diet of hog liver, a high 
fatty form of food which put a strain upon the digestion ‘ 
the fish, but that in any case goiter could be eliminated | 
adding one part of iodine to a million parts of the watt 
in which they were raised. Later iodine was administert 
by the less expensive method of giving the trout one feedir 
of hashed sea fish a.week, a method which now has becom 
standard in inland fish hatcheries. The brook trout thi 
confessed their ancient origin in the salt seas. And > 
them the beasts of the field and their human masters, a 
their kind. 

A few years later, when Dr. Marine was working 
Western Reserve University, an owner of prize cattle | 
Willoughby appealed to him for help in eradicating # 
goiter and cretinism which caused him to lose many cal¥ 
each year. Again it was found that a fatty diet—in 
case cattlefeed which contained cottonseed oil—aggravat 
a condition which must have been latent, since Ohio li 
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| 
great goiter belt surrounding the Great Lakes, where most 
ter supplies are deficient in iodine. In 1916 came a similar 
veal for help from a farmer who had settled recently in 
: Pemberton Meadows valley of British Columbia. Here it 
is impossible to raise farm animals of any kind. Chickens, 
's, calves, lambs, colts—were all cretinous and goitrous. 
‘ain the use of the equivalent of a few milligrams of iodine 
ekly in the food absolutely controlled the condition. 


SHE first application to human beings came a year later, in 
,_ Akron, Ohio. Physicians in Ohio had been so accustomed 
aslight enlargement of the thyroid gland that Dr. Marine 
i Dr.O. P. Kimball, working with him, had great difficulty 
‘convincing them that it was not natural—was, in fact, 
‘ter. Results in the laboratories and with animals, how- 
'r, were so convincing, that finally it was arranged to make 
est with girls in the Akron schools. More than half the 
pils showed thyroid enlargement at the first examination. 
tose who were willing to submit to the test, took two grams 
‘sodium iodide, dissolved in drinking water, over a period 
two weeks in the spring and fall. Of more than 2,000 
ls who took the iodine, only five; who were in notably 
bx health, developed a thyroid enlargement, while of the 
(00 who did not take it, 495 showed enlargements. More- 
tr, of the 1,182 pupils who had a thyroid enlargement at 
{ start, and took the iodine, 773 showed improvement; of 
| 1,048 who had the enlargement and did not take the 
jage, only 145 improved. 

Even more striking were the results in the canton of St. 
ll, Switzerland, which adopted a similar campaign on the 
lis of these findings. ‘There an iodine compound was 
ked in little chocolate wafers which were fed to the chil- 
in. In January, 1917, the incidence of goiter among school 
Idren in that canton was 87.6 per cent; in January, 1922, 
er iodine administration, it had dropped to 13.1 per cent. 
ie Swiss Goiter Commission recommended in the spring of 
23 that the use of iodine as a preventive of goiter be insti- 
ed as a public health measure throughout the entire state. 
[n the state of Michigan the prevention of goiter has 
umed an important place in the public health program. 
my records for 1918 disclosed that in some communities 
the northern part of the state and in Wisconsin as many 
30 per cent of the men examined were disqualified because 
toxic goiters. The following autumn instructions were 
en to all traveling representatives of the State Department 
Health to collect all possible data on the prevalence of the 
ease. A study of 

ke Linden, Mich- 
n, published in 
21, showed that 
46 of 1,783 per- 
is examined in that 
vn had a definite 
argement of the 
roid, and the fol- 
ving year a survey 
Iron Mountain 
Monstrated that 
‘re 54 per cent of 
' persons examined 
Te affected. On 
: basis of these 
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findings an active campaign was waged to eduucate not only 
the public but the medical profession, who had thought 
little about the relation of iodine-deficiency to simple goiter. 

A third survey, in Grand Rapids in 1922, showed that 
30 per cent of the children in the public schools were 
goitrous. Inasmuch as the statistics of this and the earlier 
studies differed so widely the State Department of Health, 
under Dr. R. M. Olin, its commissioner, undertook a survey 
of water supplies on the basis of the belief that the amount 
of goiter in a given locality would be found to vary inversely 
with the iodine in the diet. While the survey considered 
only the iodine available in water, it substantiated the theory. 
Fifty samples of water were collected, of fifteen gallons 
each, and four counties were chosen as showing the greatest 
diversity in iodine in the water supply. In each of these 
counties six samples of water were collected and analyzed. 
In Macomb County, with an average of 8.7 parts of iodine 
per billion of water, it was found that a quarter of the 
10,000 school children examined were goitrous; Midland 
County, with 7.3 parts per billion, showed a rate of 32 per- 
cent among its 3,645 children; Wexford County, where the 
iodine sank to 0.5 parts per billion, had a goiter rate of 
55-6 per cent of its 2,216 children; and Houghton County, 
with no trace of iodine in its water supply, a rate of 66.4 
per cent of its 13,725 children. These are averages for whole 
counties, within any one of which there might be wide 
diversities. Mount Clemens, for example, with 25 parts of 
iodine per billion, had a percentage of 26 per cent goitrous; 
while Romeo, only 12 miles away, with no trace of iodine 
in 50 quarts of water, had 75 per cent. 


T has been impossible to estimate the economic and social 

burden which widespread prevalence of goiter may have 
on a people. ‘The loss of cattle, or of fish, could be deter- 
mined in dollars and cents, as might the actual burden to the 
community of a cretin idiot, but not so the lowered 
efficiency of large numbers of people suffering from slight 
enlargement of the thyroid. The Michigan surveys, how- 
ever, in comparing the academic ratings of the normal and 
the goitrous children, discovered that there was a definite 
and considerable increase in the number below scholastic 
grades among children with enlarged thyroids. ‘It is prob- 
able,’ Dr. Olin writes in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, “that scholastic retardation is due to 
the fact that the disturbance of any organ of the body is 
reflected to a greater or less degree in mental effort.” Gboiter 
is found most fre- 
quently in girls be- 
tween ten and fifteen 


years of age, and 
in boys between nine 
and fourteen, with 


its peak in the first 
instance at twelve; in 
the second, at ten. 
Its greatly diminished 
frequency at eighteen 
shows that many chil- 
dren must “outgrow” 
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the condition without 


Goitrous Thyroid 


"Cross sections of a thyroid gland, showing the shrinkage of the colloid sacs 
and the thickening of the surrounding tissue occurring in goitrous growth 
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Frontiering 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


N the brink of a swollen stream a span of 

tired mules hesitated with their wagon-load 

of lumber. The ford was a most uncertain 

mixture of sand and mud at any time, and 

now the darkness of an early summer night 

and the shadows of the bordering cotton- 
woods made it harder than ever to keep the right direction 
and to find the steep and narrow exit. My father, my 
Uncle Dan and I sat on the load of lumber and considered. 
We had been two days on this trip and had hoped to get 
home tonight. But home was still twelve miles away, 
nearly a three hours drive. Father was in_ command of 
the party and did not flinch at making necessary decisions. 
He might have gone into camp on the shore of the stream 
(which was the Smoky Hill River), but I do not think he 
considered it for a moment. The mules were breathed, 
the load examined to see that everything was taut, and the 
plunge was taken. 

For two or three minutes there was a wild wallowing of 
mules, a terrific jouncing of the load, including the five-year- 
old lad who now recalls this history, a few shouts of en- 
couragement, then a crash, silence and a standstill. Silence 
musically broken by the hard breathing of the mules in 
front and the rushing of the water behind. When the 
wagon had struck the steep bank where the trail climbed 
out of the crossing one of the rear wheels had collapsed. 
There we stood, the front of the wagon on a steep slippery 
bank, the rear in the mud and water at the river margin, 
and everything in soft velvety darkness. I remember that 
the youngest pioneer in the party whimpered a little. 

The older ones did not even swear. Uncle Dan promptly 
set off on foot up the road to find help. He found the 
farmhouse of a Swedish immigrant, got that alien out of 
bed, borrowed a lantern, took a wheel off the wagon of 
the accommodating Swede, and in about an hour was back 
at the scene of the accident. After that there was nothing 
to do but to unload the lumber, jack up the rear of the 
wagon, first improvising the jack, exchange the broken wheel 
for the whole one, reload the lumber, rehitch the mule 
team and try again. ‘This time the load held and was 
presently pulled up onto the 
level road and out of the dark- 
ness of the cottonwood trees. 
Perhaps three hours covered 
the whole transaction. 

Persons who stop today to 
change tires by the roadside 


will hardly have much appre- ed better sense of proport 
ciation of the exertion in- with less of the propaganda element in it.and equally knowing that accidents, 
eed: cs dhe see strong in freedom of the spirit. Men whose lives what appease aaa 
ee) Mot he h did rather than their words were big in social morality— PP © Ora 
ployed. My father, who dic men who sensed a “splendid urgent world.in which ®7¢ 4 part of every pm 


his full share of the work, was 
a cripple, and this must have 


added to his difficulties. 


ROM the landing of the Pilgrims on—from Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island to Brigham Young in 
Utah and John Brown in Kansas, missionary zeal 
was a leaven in the settlement of the West. Men with 
causes-—who sought converts to them. 
There was another dynamic spirit of the frontier 


they believed.” Mr. VY augh interprets it ina way which 
brings out its meaning for today. 
capture in city and countryside this force of frontiering? 
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HAT would happen today in the same neighb 

hood? First the modern farmer would not be ha 
ing lumber from a town forty miles away. His load wor 
be taken at a railroad point three or four miles from hon 
He would probably carry it on a gasoline truck. He wor 
find a good safe bridge at every crossing. He would ha 
two competent headlights.to show him the road. If p 
chance _a-wheel should crumble—for accidents do still occ 
—he would step to a near neighboring house, ask for t 
telephone, and have some one come with ‘the touring ¢ 
or the sedan to fetch him home. In the morning the gara 
man, also called by telephone, would roll round and yf 
on a new wheel. ‘That’s the difference. 

The incident of that summer night on the bank of 
Smoky Hill River during the early days in Kansas presei 
many significant characteristics, the characteristic qualit 
of pioneering. First of all was the psychology of the acto 
They were entirely unworried. They accepted the wh 
affair as a part of the day’s work. Even the five-year- 
lad sniveling on top of the load considered the event 
be his natural portion. For he was pioneering with 1 
others. He had gone with his father and Uncle Dan 
this two day trip knowing there was work to do, realizi 
it Was not a picnic party, but glorying in the adventu 
And even he knew that any real adventure means ris 
There may be unpleasant passages. Indeed such are | 
pected and are accepted as the appropriate price of 1 
entertainment. 

The absolute confidence and adequate resourcefulness 
the pioneers was also characteristic. “There was no cryi 
over the event—not even a spill of profanity, though th 
were pioneers who on occasion did indulge in picturese 
“cussing” when things went wrong. The only considet 
question, was what to do. Both men knew that whate 
was done they must do it, and so, without fuss, argumi 
or delay, they set out to extricate themselves from a t 
situation. The resources at their disposal were mea: 
indeed, but they made them serve. This superhum 
resourcefulness is a prime quality of your genuine fronti¢ 
man, no matter what frontier he inhabits. 


Would it not be better 


day (pardon the moraliz 
if we could accept life 
more of this pioneer spirit? 
we could live more in the 
of adventure? If we could 
cept unpleasant accidents 


whether conducted by né 
or by man? For an i 
tion in large matters 


How can we re- 


FRONTIERING 


‘ter to the world court and the world congress. Some of 
; have been sulking and swearing because our rosy hopes 
- an organized, ordered and civilized world society seem 
) have been dished by the stupidities, jealousies and villanies 
‘ rival politicians. Would it not be better to follow the 
enificant example of the frontiersman? So instead of sulk- 
i we should think of these miscarriages as all in the day’s 
ork; and we ought to have a lust of adventure large 
ough to cover the case. Then we would jack up the old 
‘oken-down political wagon (known as the Senate), would 
move the rotten and broken wheel, would replace it with 
1e borrowed from some friendly Swede, and would go on 
ir way. We might arrive late and tired, but we’d bring 
ie load home! 

Experiences like those: related in Kansas are sometimes 
yunted hardships. “The use of such terms is only poetic 
cense. They are the fulsome phrases of the platform 
‘ator. The pioneer himself is no more conscious of them 
hardships than he is of the work involved in the circula- 
on of his blood. The physiologist can prove that enormous 
nounts of energy are required to keep the blood moving, 
id orators can recount the terrible hardships of the pioneer. 
o the frontiersman himself these are both pleasing 
stractions. 


F any proof of this self-evident truth were needed it 
could be drawn from the migrations of those same 
ontiersmen—from any single case or from them all. My 
ther was born on the Western Reserve in Ohio. There 
> helped his father on the tasks, by no means light, of 
earing a new farm in a wooded country.When he was some 
gurteen years old, his father, another incurable frontiers- 
an, became dissatisfied with the crowding populations, sold 
s farm, loaded his family into an ox-wagon and drove 
irough Chicago to northeastern Wisconsin. There in the 
idst of heavier forests the family set to work to build a 
i house, to cut down trees and burn them, to uproot 
‘eat stumps and to turn some few unwilling acres to the 
scipline of the plow. It was an incredible labor, but the 
tire family throve on it. And the revealing sequel came 
hen my father in his day moved to the farthest frontier 
' Kansas, knowing thus what pioneering meant and going 
) it with ardent hope and unmixed joy. He was a frontiers- 
an from radical choice and because he enjoyed the “hard- 
ips” of the frontier more than the conveniences of 
vilization. 
‘It has been often said that men in those days went to 
le frontier because they were irked by the restraints of 
Blization. This is another fiction, I think. My father, 
4 example, was no more conscious of the restraints of 
vilization than of the hardships of frontiering. Both ideas 
e the creatures of somebody’s speculation—somebody who 
as not a frontiersman and who doesn’t see very deeply 
ito civilization. 
© my way of thinking instead of finding any antipathy 
ween civilization and frontiering we ought to cultivate 
e closest cooperation between them. Civilization in our 
e is itself a great adventure; we can indeed every day 
ourselves on precarious ground. Anything may ‘happen. 
ven something good. We have got the kaiser out of Ger- 
y; perhaps we may yet get the kaiser out of France. 
ttainly we need not conclude that mankind is falling 
to barbarism. Perhaps we are only falling back on 
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Albert Freeman Waugh, frontiersman 


the pioneer spirit of our fathers. 

I fancy that even today I can find the truest civilization 
upon the frontiers. I have recently spent some months on 
the sage brush, with the cow men and forest rangers, away 
back from the railroads where the worries of Washington 
and New York never register. Amongst these men and 
women I find a serene confidence; in the world, in the 
Creator, in the United States of America, and in them- 
selves, utterly different from the biting criticisms of Broad- 
way or the nauseating scandals of the capitol. Which coun- 
try indeed is furthest from civilization? Which has the 
best culture? 

As I knew my father, and as I myself felt the thrill of 
those pioneer experiences, I judge that the deep-down mo- 
tives of the frontiersman are two: First is the joy of pioneer- 
ing—the expectation that something unexpected is going to 
happen—the satisfaction of meeting new situations and of 
conquering them in one’s own proper person. Second is 
the desire to think one’s own thoughts and determine one’s 
own acts. There is in deep reality a greater freedom on 
the frontier though it lies not in any escape from fictitious 
restraints of civilization. There are physical and spiritual 
obstacles in an older society which some men simply must 
break through. 

A fair analogy may be discovered in the young man (even 
better in the young woman) who, filled with all the surging 
impulses of nubility, leaves the old home to make a new 
He (or she) may move only across the street, but in 


one. 
that move life begins anew. Another world opens. Old 
clogs are thrown away with a wave of the hand. The 


pessimistic observer might argue that the young couple get- 
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ting married are accumulating new restraints and greater 
ones than they are rejecting; but it doesn’t feel that way 
to the bride and groom. ‘To them it is a new freedom 
and a new life. The man who moves from an old home 
to establish himself on the frontier feels like that. 


NE aspect of the frontiering game which always draws 

the admiration of the beholder is the ease with which 
the pioneer fashions his own tools. My father built his 
own house; first one of prairie sods, then one of lumber 
hauled forty miles in the manner already described. The 
equipment with which he worked was singularly meager, 
yet he thought himself very well provided. Of course he 
built his own barns, granaries, hen-houses, fences, water 
tanks, bobsleds, and other equipment in great variety. He 
would make a corn-knife out of a broken scythe-blade, a 
butcher knife out of a rusty file or a soap factory from an 
empty barrel and an iron kettle. 

In fact this habit of making one’s own tools ran the whole 
scale, up and down. At the upper end was a whole new civili- 
zation to be built. So far from having any dislike for civiliza- 
tion my father strove without ceasing to make a strong and 
permanent civilization where none existed. “Though he was 
not a churchman he worked hard to build a church, both 
the physical edifice and the social structure. He was one 
of the first to help in forming a local government. He 
served as probate judge and as county commissioner; and, 
as a deputy, he often performed the functions of practically 
every other officer in the community. He led in the organ- 
ization of a school district, in the building of a schoolhouse 
and in finding a teacher. He organized a literary society 
and established a circulating library. And yet some there 
are to say that the frontiersman dislikes civilization and frets 
at organized society! 

When a man has built a house or a church or a county 
government it may be inferred that he takes some pride 
and satisfaction in it. It is his in a very deep sense. His 
attitude toward such personal products must be profoundly 
different from the attitude of the man who lives in a rented 
house, who stays away from an unknown church, who 
pays taxes to a government in which he takes no other 
part. In every one of these fundamental relationships the 
pioneer must obviously find a deeper satisfaction, a more 
urgent joy, than can ever be felt by the one who adopts 
a world ready made. 

Comment has been given lavishly to the generosity of 
human intercourse on the frontier. No limit is ever set on 
personal helping. If one settler is to raise a barn all the 
neighbors within a radius of ten mailes come to do a full 
share. If there is a threshing to be done the neighbors help. 
If there is sickness or death or a wedding they help. In all 
these interchanges my father gave and received with the 
rest. I can not remember that any neighbor was ever ac- 
cused of stinting. 

Yet what a motley array of neighbors. On one side a 
German who could scarce speak English married to a 
Bohemian who could speak neither Enlgish nor German; 
on another side a family of Swedes fresh from the old coun- 
try; on an adjoining farm a Scotsman with a Missouri wife; 
nearby a family from Iowa; another family from Illinois; 
some old, some young; some illiterate, some well educated ; 
yet all engaged in the same enterprise and all happy to act 
together. 


FRONTIERING 


NQUESTIONABLY something could be done for 
America today upon this pattern. The impulses of 
human generosity are just as strong in Chicago and San 
Francisco now as they were in the early days in Kansas; 
but modern conditions have frosted their growth. In some 
arcadian spots—whether in country or city—we can still 
find Swedes, Polanders, Irishmen and Mayflower descendents 
living like neighbors; and there is where we find America 
again living and true. For that mixture and flux of races 
is still America; while the furthest from the American spirit 
which the human mind can frame is the proscriptive hundred 
per cent Americanism of the professional patriots,—the ku 
kluxism and mitchell-palmerism of the times. The cure for 
this, too, is more frontiering. . 
It is a common thought that the’ frontier is a lawless land 
and that violence often© comes in. There was never an 
act of violence of any sort within our horizon, and we felt 
a complete personal safety not enjoyed today by the citizens 
of Chicago or New York. 

At first neighbors were far to seek. Our nearest was a 
bachelor who had a “claim shanty” six miles away, but 
he was never at home. There were no roads and transporta- 
tion was wholly by saddle horse or wagon. My mother 
was sometimes lonely, I know, and desperately homesick. 
I don’t think my father ever shared such feelings for a mo- 
ment. On the contrary he gloried in his opportunities and 
reveled in his environment. There were buffalo running 
everywhere, and antelope and coyotes. For the first t 
or three years our meat supply was mainly buffalo beef. 
once saw a buffalo shot on my father’s farm. How could 
a redblooded yous man hold back from joyful participation 
in such events? } 


HE landscape of those pristine plains was a power s0 

tremendous that no wholly well man could escape ifs 
enchantment. I was only a boy, at the beginning of this 
story less than four years old, yet I am still moved by the 
memory of it. Even then it was something vivid and 
knew it and enjoyed it. I can well remember watchin 
the spring mirages; I can remember the little ponds a 
buffalo wallows; I can remember the spectacle of the prairie 
fires; I can remember the howling of the coyotes; and 
remember with special satisfaction that even at that ti 
I enjoyed all these aspects of a virgin world. So I feel 
sure that my father, then at the swelling tide of manhood, 
endowed with keen senses, blessed with poetic visions, ‘an 
keyed to a scale of rapturous feeling, took from this lovel 
landscape a man’s great joy. As I remember him now from 
those days and interpret what I could not then understand, 
I can believe that he found every day glorious and that he 
lived it with unstinted zest. It was a good world; he ac 
cepted it, believed in it, and made himself a part of it. 

In this he approached the unique. Here he was driving 
forward upon a spiritual frontier. His neighbors professed, 
and occasionally practiced, a religion founded on the theory 
that this was a vile and wicked world, a “world of sin and 
sorrow.” They prayed to escape from it to another world 
which they pictured as infinitely more satisfactory. It never 
occurred to them that they might not feel at home there. 
Indeed they called it their heavenly home. My father 
seldom talked of such things; and well as I remember hi 
I do not know what opinions he entertained. I draw m 
own inferences, though, from (Continued on page 324 
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The Founding of St. Louis 


The Missouri Pioneers 


Murals by FRANK BRANGWYN 


Four episodes in the history of Missouri were chosen tor the decorations of the dome of the 
Missouri Capitol at Jefferson City: the landing of the trader, Laclede, whose stopping place 
on the river bank later grew to be the city of St. Louis; pioneers who came across the plains 
in prairie schooners ; home builders who cleared the new land and settled there; and on the 
fourth wall, the bridge builders, sons of modern industry. Frank Brangwyn, the English 
painter, by birth a Welshman, found his imagination fired by the courage and endurance of 
these men and women of the New World and interprets them with sympathy and understandin g. 
Eight panels depicting present-day life and labor are to be added at the base of the dome. 


THE COVERED WAGON 


d women still living, whole families journeyed westward in 
lements in the wilderness. Out of their adventuring in 
d prosperous state of Missouri. 


Within the memory of men an 
prairie schooners to make new sett 
the Mississippi Valley has come the great an 


HOME BUILDERS 


The days of peril were over. The land had been won. The homesteader turned to building 
tools rather than rifle, to the fruits of agriculture rather than to the uncertainties of the 
hunt. The prosperity of the Mississippi Valley was at its beginning. 


THE BIG IRON BRIDGE 


The construction of the big iron bridge across the river at St. Louis was a great engineering 

feat; for St. Louis and the surrounding country it threw open the gateway to modern pro- 

gress and prosperity ; for the nation it symbolizes the spanning of the continent by the 

high roads of transportation. This May, a bust of James Buchanan Eads, the engineer 
who built the bridge, was unveiled in the American Hall of Fame. 


Civilization 
~As Some Children See It 


By ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 


EACHER: What is it that makes civiliza- 
tion worth while? 

Boris: Improvement. 

Vivian: Government also helps civiliza- 
tion. 

Hervert: The Indians are hardier than 
us, therefore they don’t need a civilization with houses, 
trolley cars. ‘Therefore their civilization is as good to 
‘them as ours is to us. 

’ Hope: A perfect civilization is when everybody is satisfied. 
_ Bors: But there will always be someone who is unhappy 
about something. 

_ Georce: Civilization would not be a civilization without 
anybody being unhappy. 

_ Teacuer: I want to settle this matter—civilization as 
being different from what we find among animals. What 
is it that the animal can never have? 

Frep: Machinery. 

Vivian: They haven’t the power we have. 

TeacHer: How do you know they haven’t the power? 
Where do we get our civilization today? Where do the 
children get their civilization? 


to generation. That is the main distinction between animal 
and human society. 

HERBERT: The mother birds teach their young birds to fly. 

LauRENCE: The wood duck doesn’t teach its babies to 
fly. They throw it in the water and it swims. 

TEACHER: The animal comes right into the world-ready 
made. We come into the world very free from knowledge 
which we later acquire. Civilization accumulates. 

Herpert: There is a tribe in Ceylon. They have a 
vocabulary of two hundred words. ‘They have no shelter 
or clothes. Just think of the orchard oriole who is supposed 
to build the best nest. Now who has the better civilization? 
The birds have more happiness than these men. 

‘TEACHER: You mean they have more comfort. 

Nina: But comfort counts a lot. 

TEACHER: Sometimes we say that the best civilization 
is that which gives the most happiness. Let me ask this 
question: Do we really all want to be happy? Would a 
worth while civilization be one that would make us happy? 

Boris: What about war? 

Nina: We can’t get along without war. 

Vivian: We would not have a civilization if everybody 


Vivian: Education. 


TEACHER: What do they give you in civilization? 

Boris: Knowledge, past knowledge. 

TeEAcHER: Children are born into civilization, always. 
Inheritance of acquired characteristics does not exist. 
do not bring civilization with them. 
from their parents, teachers, society. 


thing like that? 


Nina: We took that up last time. 
i TEACHER: Certainly, to a slight extent parents, among 


animals, teach their chil- 


‘the parents help the little 
ones to learn to fly. On the 
“oer hand, this element 
among animals is relatively 
negligible, for there is no 
traditional knowledge that 
is passed on. We call this 
history. Human civilization 
isshistory. A great deal is 
passed on from one genera- 
tion to another. ‘That is 
what animals, we might 
say, do not have. Remem- 
ber this, the main char- 
| acteristic of human civiliza- 
tion, that which makes civi- 
lization possible, is that we 
pass it on from generation 


A 


was happy. 
things by our unhappiness. 


satisfaction for civilization. ] 
Thev 
They get civilization 
Do animals get any- 


if everybody were happy? 


You said they could. 


A Class Discussion at the Walden School 
Be IVILIZATION As Some Children See It” is a leaf 


from the book of my experience with the children of 
the Walden school—a stenographic report of an actual class 
discussion. 

Group X comprises fifteen children, eight girls and seven 
Loys, twelve and thirteen years old. Most of them have been 
at the school for several years; their class performance, there- 
fore, in so far as it differs from the conventional average, 
must be interpreted as revealing the effect of the Walden 
School methods on the personalities of its children. In how 
far these children are “different,” and whether this differ- 
ence holds out any hope for the future of the experimental 
school, the readers must determine for themselves. 

My work with Group X goes under the heading of 
Anthropology but nothing human is foreign to us, hence such 
discussions as civilization, the moral issue involved in the 
occupation of America by the whites, the inheritance of 
acquired characters. A.G. 
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That’s what makes civilization. 
[In this and following remarks 
Vivian reveals a fine comprehension of the worth of dis- 


TEACHER: That’s the point! 


We experience 


Would there be a change 


ViviAN: That’s why we improve. 
TracHeEr: If everyone were happy it might be a paradise, 
but it would not be a human civilization. 


Boris: No one can say that. If we never had it, how can 


you suppose such a thing? 
[This remark is typical of 
Boris. A convinced realist, 
all speculative statements 
are repugnant to him. ] 

Hope: We would not be 
happy unless we had a per- 
fect civilization. You could 
not get everybody happy if 
you look at the slums and 
the way they have to work. 
The poor can’t be happy, 
they work too hard. If they 
worked less, then money 
wouldn’t count so much. 

Boris: You can’t say 
these people would be 
happy, no such thing has 
ever happened. 

TEACHER: However, we 
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can after all argue about things we haven’t seen before. 
What is the reason why we want to change from one condi- 
tion to another? 

Vivian: We're not satisfied. 

TEACHER: Suppose you enjoyed your dinner and enjoyed 
it more and more as you went on. Would you stop? If you 
were perfectly happy all the time, would you stop? You 
would change your condition as soon as you began to feel 
uncomfortable. 

Nina: Of course, civilization comes through experience. 

TEACHER: What sort of experience teaches us? 

Nina: Unhappy experience. 

Boris: So many of the hundreds of inventions people want 
to improve. 

TrEacHER: Why do they want to improve inventions? 
Suppose a thing works very well, but it is too expensive. 
Why do you want to make it cheaper? ‘Because some one 
who is selling it is not making enough money on it. Does 
any one suffer from that? There is quite a difference be- 
tween making more money and less money. Let me ask 
this question. Is there anything nice in unhappiness? 

GerorGcE: It depends upon who it is. Some people like 
it because they get sympathy. [Characteristic of George. 
He has a humorous turn of mind, often makes the class roar 
and the teacher feel uncomfortable. ] 

TrEacHER: This is a very important thing. It has often 
been said, we all want to be happy, and civilization is not the 
right civilization if everyone is not happy. Do we want to 
eliminate unhappiness altogether ? 

Nina: Not altogether. 

TEACHER: Suppose there are parents and they have 
children and they care for their children. The children grow 
up and become independent. ‘They go to college to another 
city, or get married and leave the homes of their parents. 
(Can you imagine that every time this happens, every time 
the children go away, that 
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who was very healthy. He was a very optimistic man of about 
forty at the time I knew him. He never had a headache; he 
never worried about anything; he was very happy. Yet I al- 
ways felt chilly in the presence of this man, because I could 
not imagine how a man could be’so indifferent to all trouble. 
I felt that this man was selfish. We do appreciate a certain 
amount of unhappiness, and unless we do suffer, we feel that 
we are not quite human. I think it will always be that 
way. Do you all feel this way? 

Nina: But is it right that you should always be sad? 

Hope: I don’t think you have any right to try to make 
this man feel sad. 

TEACHER: That is quite different. I do not say you 
should deliberately inflict suffering on others. 

Nina: He may do that just for the help of others. 

Laurence: If I go out inthe park and a street boy comes 
over to me and says I will beat you up if you don’t give 
me that thing. What right has he to take it from me? 

‘TEACHER: What other things, besides a reasonable amount 
of happiness, do you think make this civilization worth while? 

GerorGE: Movies. 

TEACHER: What do movies represent? 

ViviAN: It is meant to represent a lot. 

TEACHER: What do movies represent to those who go? 

Atv: Pleasure. Work. 

TracHErR: What do you think about work? , 

Vivian: If we had no work we could not have any civili- 
zation either. 

Nina: If we didn’t work, we could not have pleasure 
either. Pleasure is made by work. [Nina is recognized by 
the other children as their intellectual leader. When a text 
book of anthropology was planned by the children to be 
written by themselves, Nina was made editor. | 

TEACHER: Let me ask this question. Do you think there 
is too little or too much work in our civilization? 

Aut: Too much. 


it will not cause the parents 
any grief, any suffering? 
In human civilization it al- 
ways happens that children 
grow up and then leave 
their homes. Do you not 
think that it will always be 
hard? 

Nina: Sometimes it isn’t 
hard ; when the children are 
bad. 

TEACHER: The parents 
are most anxious about the 
child that treats them the 
worst, even though the 
child may be very bad. And 
whenever a child goes away 
there is always grief. Do you 
want to improve upon this? 

Hope: Of course not. 

‘TEACHER: Suppose par- 
ents did not grieve—in 
some respects it would not 
be quite human. This is 
quite important. There is 
aothing to this idea that 
there should be only happi- 
ness. I knew a man once 


This essay and the one on the opposite page on 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics are examples 
of the brief written discussions often contributed by 
the children. Note how the opening sentences in each 
case express their realization of the difficulty and de- 
batable character of the question. 


HEREDITY 
Essay by Nina, Age 12 


NE of the most debated questions in the world is “Can 

a@ child inherit a trait his father has acquired during his 

life-time?” It is a very difficult question to answer and no 
one can reply with absolute conviction. 

It is my opinion, however, that the answer is “Yes” and 
I have based my reply upon the following theory. 

Once upon atime each trait had to be acquired. Take, 
for example, music. At first there were no instruments, 
therefore somebody had to invent one and to learn to play 
upon it. He had a successor, his son, who inherited the trait 
acquired by his father during his life time. 

No one person was born with all the talents and accom- 
plishments in the world, therefore, every known art had to 
be acquired and inherited. Doubtless, however, environment 
has something to do with it to a certain extent, but after 
a few generations where environment aids, the trait is an 
established fact, one to be inherited by descendants genera- 
tions down. Thus, aided by environment, the acquired trait 
may be inherited by descendants. 


Vivian: Too much on 
some part and too little on 
others. The laborers work 
too hard. 

TEACHER: How about 
the brain worker—don't 
you think he works too 
hard? What do you think 
about this matter of 
work? . 

Nina: The men whe 
do manual labor work 
harder. 

TEACHER: Is work nec 
essary in itself? : 

‘Boris: You have to de 
work and it is better to | 
it rather than not like it. 

Hope: Work is necessar} 
for the progress of the 
world. 

TEACHER: When you 
that a certain amount 
work is necessary for th 
progress of the world, yo 
assume that if it were no 
necessary we would 
have to work. 
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Nina: No, many people couldn’t get along without work. 
TEACHER: Do you have pleasure if you continue work- 
ig? Speaking about the individual, suppose you work two 
ours, three hours, four hours—will you enjoy it? 
ViviAN: The fact that you have pleasure after work 
jakes it so much more worth while. 

Hope: It depends upon the person who is working. 
TeacHER: I think you all agree that work on the one 
and is necessary, but on the other hand, there is pleasure 
1 work, a moderate amount of work. I should say that one 
f the troubles of our modern civilization today is that we 
ave too much work. There is too much work. Work in 
self is pleasureable for a while, but not after it continues 
long while. 

What else is there outside of work? 

‘Vivian: Rest. 
TEACHER: Yes. What are some other things you would 
are to do instead of going to movies? 

Au: Study nature. Read. 

TEACHER: What else can you do? 

ALL: Sleep. 

‘Horr: Study the history of the world. [Laugh.] 
Georce: That’s what she calls rest! 

~TracHeEr: People generally do not do very much of that. 
Nhat about thinking? Do you think very much? [to Frep]: 
ell us what sort of things you think of. 

‘Frep: Things that I plan to do in the future and things 
hat I have done in the past. 

Teacuer: Is this the only sort of things you think about? 
WVhat other things? 

_Frep: Other things? 
_Teacuer: You do just plain thinking, not very much 
ffort, but a sort of reverie. Sometimes you put two and two 
ogether and get five. 
- Georce: They usually do that in an insane asylum.. 
| TeacHer: There is one important thing. When you have 
| work, you have time to relax and think. ‘There 
Vas a great English philosopher, Herbert Spencer. About 
generation ago this man came to our country and made a 
peech. One thing he told the Americans in that speech 
vas that there was not 
‘nough relaxation; we are 
vorking too hard; in the 
\usiness of making a living 
ve forget about life; there 
too much strain in life 
not enough relaxa- 
. How much relaxa- 
mn is there in primitive 
ization and how much 
modern civilization? Is 
here not something we 
light learn from primitive 

ization? ‘There is too 

strain in life; not 
sugh rest and just letting 
ir minds wander. 
us repeat our con- 


_ time to play, but we enjoy it just as much. 


HEREDITY 
Essay by Boris, Age 13 


AN a child inherit a characteristic acquired by his or her 
parents during their life time? 

The question of heredity rises in many instances and is 
quite a difficult question to answer. 
a trait during his life time, would his children inherit 
it? As a rule they do not but sometimes there may be an 
exception, but this is very rare. 
a trait after he was born, how could his child or children 
inherit it? It depends entirely on the environment. 
man became_a wonderful fisherman, his child might become 
one too, but that is because he is brought up by the sea and 
was taught how to fish when _he was very young. 
not inherit it from the father. 
an acquired trait from either of his parents. 
is a criminal, he becomes one. 
blood, but does it? No, it usually is the environment. 
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we have the capacity of being unhappy. Then there is the 
idea of work and the idea of pleasure. 


- vis Is there any- 
thing else: 


People say that men are rational beings and 
have the capacity to think rationally; they ought to think 
that way as much as possible. Would it be nice if we 
could all think straight, logically? Would it be nice if 
we thought that way all the time? 

Nina: No, of course not. 

TEACHER: What else do we like to do with our minds? 

Nina: Imagine. [Note, in this and the next few answers, 
how clearly Nina realizes the nature of the creative function 
of mind as distinguished from critical thought. ] 

TEACHER: Yes. 

NINA: Creating things. 

TEACHER: Creating, is that the same as thinking logically? 

Nina: You don’t create an answer to your problems. You 
create out of your own mind. 

TEACHER: How do you create something in your mind? 
You have— 

Nina: To imagine. 
or play it. 

[The creative work of The Walden School is summarized 
in this sentence. | 

TeracueEr: Do you think it out in any sort of logical way? 

Most oF THE Crass: No. 

‘TEACHER: Then we have imagination, creativeness. What 
do you all enjoy? 

Frep: Music. 

TEACHER: Yes. 
purely psychological ? 

Nina: Is your brain always working? 

TEACHER: When you get through with your tasks, what 
do you do? 

At - Play 

TEACHER: Animals play and humans play. 


You either have to talk it, paint it 


Can you not make your answer itwie 


We have tess 
Play is very 
important. You see, a great many elements enter into 
civilization. 


GeorcE: Would you call play civilization ? 


TEACHER: Anything else in civilization that is very 
important ? 
Laurence: How about 
work ? 
TEACHER: We _ spoke 
about work. 
Nina: Self-government. 


Self-control. 

TEACHER: What 
government mean? 

Boris: To be able to con- 
trol yourself. 

TEACHER: You have the 
individual and in addition 
you have, what? 

Nina: Many others 
Then there has to be a 
man to control these men. 

TEACHER: Yes, in addi- 
tion to the individual, there 


If a person has acquired does 


If a person has acquired 


If a 


He did 
A child simply can’t inherit 
If his father 
People say it runs in the 


The 


1 usions so far: civilization 
istoric; it is accumulated 
one generation to an- 


. We all strive for 
iness, but being human. 


child sees his father steal and steals himself. Instead of 
being held back, he is encouraged so he becomes good at it 
also, but it is not a question of heredity. No child can 
inherit a trait his parents acquired during their life time. 


is society and you say they 
must be controlled. Why 
can’t the individual just be 
individual ? 
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Boris: Because they are not intelligent. 

TeacHer: Suppose they are intelligent. 

Vivian: When you progress, there is always some one 
left behind. 

Nina: There are some who progress and some who 
Camygts 


TEACHER: Suppose you are an artist and just concern 
yourself with what artists do. Do you interfere with other 
artists at all in what you paint? ‘The better work you do 
and the more work you do, and the more individual, original 
it is, the better for the other artists in the community. How 
about science? Do you interfere with others? 

Nina: No. 

Boris: What do you mean by interfering? 

TEACHER: Not to impinge upon the rights of others, not 
to impede their work, their creativeness. As a scientist, as 
an artist, no matter what you do, you do not interfere. You 
learn, you assimilate, you create, but you do not interfere. 
How about earning a living, or accumulating money or 
property? Do you interfere with others if you control a 
great deal of property? - 

Boris: Yes. 

TEACHER: Do you step on anybody’s toes? 

Boris: Suppose America wants to take Germany, you're 
stepping on their toes. 

TEACHER: Yes. When it comes to art, science, philosophy, 
literature, you can just follow your own desires and imagina- 

-tion, the more the better; but as soon as you come to ac- 
cumulation of property or to social things or to political 
things, in connection with voting or controlling the govern- 
ment, and as soon as you express yourself through these 
channels, you begin to step on other people’s toes. Most 
of the trouble in the world comes from these things. An 
individual has the right to express himself fully in art, 
science, and so on, but when it comes to economic, political 
and social things and he begins to express himself unreserved- 
ly, he steps on other people’s toes. ‘Therefore, society must 
restrict the individual. 

Hersert: Didn’t you vote yesterday so that you might be 
able to step on other people’s toes? 

Nina: That’s what you’re supposed to do. 

TEACHER: Why do you vote at all? 

Nina: It’s your choice. 

Vivian: In order that you can be controlled. 

TEACHER: What do you achieve by voting for a person? 

ViviaAN: Then the public has a voice. 

TEACHER: The fact that we vote shows that we want 
some one to control us. I think it will be worth while to 
think about this last point a little bit. “To what extent is 
it desirable that the individual should express himself, create, 
think, and in what way is it desirable that the individual 
should be controlled by society, and why? 

I told you a few things about the Indian and primitive 
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peoples generally. Do you imagine that the individual i 
controlled less or more in primitive society than in moderr 
society? Just think before you answer. 

Some: Less. 

OTHERS: More. 

Nina: They are controlled so much by superstition. 

‘TEACHER: You saw the Eskimo picture. Did you ge 
any idea from this picture in what way they are controlled, 

Nina: By hardships. fe; 

ViviAN: They don’t seem to have any opinions. Th 
seem to all copy their leader. ; 

Boris: You can’t do anything against the government 
You are ruled. 

Nina: You can. 

Boris: Well, you're put in jail. 

TEACHER: Among’the.Eskimos they are controlled by 
environmental conditions and a great deal of effort and ti 
is spent in that. Primitives are also controlled by leader 
and public opinion. The question is, does the individua 
Eskimo know that practically byerueiad he thinks and doe 
is just what his father thought and did? | 

Vivian: He does not think about it. 

TEACHER: Yes. Just it! He does not think abou 
They do not think about it and do not know it. How | 
they feel ? 

ViviAN: Contented. 

‘TEACHER: We are, today, much less controlled thar 
primitive man. We are less controlled, but we kick more} 

GerorGE: Because there is more to kick about. 4 

‘TEACHER: We are more conscious about it. We ha 
become more individualistic. We want to express oursel 
So we resent the pressure of society. Has that any bearin 
on the other point we are discussing? 

Laurence: The Indians are much more advanced the 
the Eskimo. 

Herpert: I bet there are some Indians who harpoon seals} 

Nina: The Eskimo may be able to harpoon seals, but the) 
Indians can harpoon deer. i 

Hergert: The Indians do both. | 

Nina: The Indians in California do both. [Individual 
encounters, such as this, are most common. ‘Thus the ch 
dren use up their excess energy. | 8 

TeacHer: In addition to thinking about this other} 
matter, about the individual and society, will you please pt 
down for next time, very briefly on one sheet of paper, the| 
things we were discussing today and give a few very briel 
illustrations. What are the elements of civilization? Wh t| 
is civilization? What are the things in civilization that are 
important and necessary? Suppose you speak about work,| 
mention why you consider work important and give some 
concrete examples. | 

Next Wednesday, I think we shall continue a little further 
with the American Indian. [Exclamations and shouts of joy.] 


By ELEANOR 


UNE in Czechoslovakia and all the schools 
| \ are on the move. Everywhere you go, there 
2) is just ahead a procession of school children, 
—boys and girls, sometimes separate, some- 
times together, the size of the groups run- 
| ning from a single class of perhaps twenty 
(a whole school of one hundred and more. ‘They are 
yout ten to thirteen years old and are all dressed very 
Jainly, with socks and much display of bare leg, the girls 
jually with handkerchiefs tied over their heads. All wear 
jmapsacks on their backs, and many carry also small bundles 
ed up in colored handkerchiefs. “They are obviously in 
large of their teachers, and especially in the cities and on 
‘mday, there are apt to be parents trailing along at the 
id of the group. 

Wherever one goes, the children are already there, and 
‘e American visitor can only stand aside and wait until 
\ey have seen the sights and passed on: In the Ungelt in 
fague the teacher explains its ancient importance as a 
orld market place, how traders from all Europe here ex- 
bited their wares, and how the famous Tyn church was 
vilt adjacent for their convenience; then the church itself 
ith all its wealth of Gothic architecture and later baroque 
‘nament; the development of science is discussed at the 
mb of the Danish astronomer Tycho Brache in the 
me interesting church. 
the Old town square 
‘e children pause at the 
ry spot where the twenty- 
ven Protestant nobles 
tre executed in 1621, 
at event marking the 
max of the national 
igedy. They read on the 
dblet the names of the 
artyrs and perhaps place’ 
wreath before it. In the 
ld Town Hall we meet 
em again, gazing with 
zer eyes and parted lips 
the tomb of the Un- 
own Soldier of r1a18; 
0 knows whose brother 
may have been? The 
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contrast is vivid, the fall of the nation symbolized in the 
execution of the twenty-seven; its resurrection in the hero 
of Zborov where first the Czechs were able openly to fight 
their Hapsburg tyrants. 


N the streets the children are distinguishing the various 
I types of architecture, and are learning to see where the 
gothic was overlaid by baroque, the baroque by renaissance. 
They are learning the meaning of the “‘house-signs,” tokens 
of a day long past when there were not street names nor 
house numbers, when one lived “at the golden bell” or “‘at 
the two bears.” In the National Museum they see all 
the minerals of the republic; specimens of bird and animal 
life; in the Kinsky Museum they are comparing the peasant 
costumes and utensils on exhibition with those they know 
in their country homes; in the library of the Strahov monas- 
tery they are learning the development of printing as illus- 
trated in its magnificent collections of beautiful manuscripts, 
early printed books in their vellum bindings and marvellous 
specimens of the exquisite art of illumination. 

The National Theatre has a special matinee ‘‘for students” 
and three of the five galleries are filled with the children, 
seeing for the first time ‘““The Bartered Bride’—Smetana’s 
opera, so dear to every Czechoslovak heart. “There is noth- 
ing perfunctory about their attention. With rapt expression 
they listen to the music and 
with sighs of suspense and 
of relief they are absorbed 
by the drama. 

In Brno we meet them 
again at the Spielberg, the 
dungeon where Silvio Pel- 
lico spent so many cruel 
years of imprisonment far 
from his home because of 
his efforts in behalf of an- 
other oppressed race, and 
the children gaze in awe 
at the very cell where he 
was confined. 


In Kutna Hora _ they 
have preceded us to the 
“miners’ church,” the beau- 


tiful cathedral of St. Bar- 
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bara, built when Kutna Hora was rich by virtue of its 
silver mines. Frescoes in the church depict the miners’ sym- 
bols, the pick and the windlass; the rich merchants coming 
from aborad to buy silver, and the Italian coiners stamping 
the metal into money. The children strain their necks to 
see on the ceiling the emblems of the guilds who helped to 
build the church, and in the city museum we find them 
examining the beautifully carved and intrically locked money 
chests in which the guilds kept their treasures, in the con- 
struction of which there was considerable rivalry. 


VERYWHERE the custodian of the building, what- 

ever it may be, is devoting his first attention to the 
children and the teacher is supplemerting _..., 
the custodian’s explanation by calling at- || 
tention to points which he wishes to em- 
phasize. 

But it is not in cities alone that we 
meet the children. At Machocha again 
they are ahead of us. The old man who, 
like an ancient mariner, stands on a plat- 
form projecting out above the “abyss,” 
has a breathless audience while he nar- 
rates tales of adventurous visitors who 
have suffered there for their recklessness. 
He points to the opposite wall and tells 
of two young men, experienced mountain 
climbers. They were scornful of his 
advice, for had they not climbed the 
Matterhorn ?—what was a simple cliff 
like that! But alas, first one and then 
the other fell—they rolled—clear to the 
bottom and they were both killed. The 
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i 
children are thrilled, they peer fearfully down into ‘th 
depths, at the same time wishing to draw back from th 


edge, and the teacher has little need to warn them farthe 


In the cave they move along in a single file, serious 
sedate, but in the boats on the underground river of t 
“Masaryk dom” they cannot restrain their enthusiasm ar 
the teacher must explain what makes the different forms ¢ 
the stalactites and stalagmites; some really look like “a 
candlesticks in Tyn church. ‘There is one enormous 
which has the exact appearance of a crystal chandelier 
hanging pendents. Others are of a lkace-like delicacy an 
innumerable slender ones no larger around than a pene 
are several feet in length. ‘Then there are the radish shape 
ones, with slender stalk and pendent bul 
whose shape the guide explains by sa 
that the formation grows from wit! 
Again we meet the children high up | 
the Tatra mountains in Slovakia whe 
our hotel received a telephone order 6 
morning for forty coffees. This par 
includes all the boys of a Prague schoo 


tour. They come hiking up the mew 
tain from the railroad station, seat th 
selves at tables on the terrace and the 
attendants hurry out with the “coffe 
with which the boys eat bread and 
and sausages from their knapsacks. 

The last time I saw the childrea w 
at a railroad junction somewhere in § 
vakia. We had avoided the cars label 
“Reserved for children” and were 
fortably seated next the window 
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nird class car,—third class is 
nuch more interesting than first 
Jass—when a train official re- 
juired everyone to get out. We 
‘ound seats in another car and 
vaited for developments. Soon 
1 train pulled in on another line 
ind children swarmed out of it, 
ager, noisy, happy, and rushed 
© our train where they filled 
not only the cars previously re- 
erved but also the one we had 
yeen in. ‘They were on the last 
tage of their way home, and 
vere all bubbling over with ex- 
‘itement, partly pleasure in what 
hey had seen and partly joy at 
retting home again. At various 
tations along the route classes 
lighted and were received with 
ypen arms by waiting parents 
ind friends. It did mot take 
nuch imagination to pictuure the 
hildren recounting in the home 
ircle the marvelous tale of the 
laces they had been to and the 
hings they had seen. 


TTTHESE excursions are under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Education, by which they are greatly encourag- 
sd; reduced rates and special accommodations are furnished 
yy the railways in co-operation with the Ministry; and 
‘ach school room all over the republic plans its own June 
ccursion. Throughout the year the children save their pen- 
ries, —whatever sums they can get hold of are put in the 
iands of a school treasurer who has all the importance of a 
rreat financier as he banks the money for his mates, daily 
at weekly or as it may be necessary. Local organizations 
orresponding to chambers of commerce, educational so- 
jeties and the like interest themselves in the size of the 
d, and in April and May supplement it with their 
le Discussion as to the destination and route 
f the next excursion is a topic of the whole schooi year, 
ind woe be to the teacher who is unwilling to take his class 
| their chosen journey. 
The children start from home in what might be called 
tht marching order, with a knapsack containing the staple 
visions; bread; cheese and sausage; a cup, and perhaps 
light blanket roll. 
erever they go, lodg- 
g is provided locally, 
ally in the school 
se. This is the sim- 
life and beds with 


not required. In- 
= a school bench or 

en the school room 
yor softened by a layer 
straw takes the place 
the home feather bed. 
1¢ boy or girl used to 


le life finds in the 
e no hardship but 
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To the peasant children of Slovakia these excursions are a novelty 
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rather a sort of a lark. In cities 
and places where an extended 
visit is made, local organizations 
provide meals; in my Prague 
hotel there was a constant proces- 
sion of these children through 
the dining room to the kitchen 
where a considerable number 
were fed; and en route they eat 
the provisions of their knap- 
sacks. 

The advantages of these ex- 
cursions are many, first of 
course, the educational aspect- 
History learned on the very spot 
where it happened is a record 
of life very different from his- 
tory learned out of a book. Great 
men still live to the child who 
stands where the hero stood and 
hears in that atmosphere the 
story of what he did and how it 
resulted. Mills and mines are 
much more understandable to 
the child who has seen them. 
The city child learns a little of 
the country and the country 
child gets an idea of the city. 
An understanding of art and architecture and an apprecia- 
tion of nature become the heritage of all the children, and 
the visitor sees how it is that every crossing sweeper can 
point out “got’ic,” “baroque” and “renaissance” and show 
an appreciation of the fine and beautiful which puts the 
American to shame. 


HAVE often wondered at the completeness of the knowl- 

edge of their native land among Czechs in America; but 
after my June in Czechoslovakia I understand that it began 
with these school excursions in which they had visited so 
many scenic and historic spots and had learned some of the 
joys of travel. 

As a measure to promote the national unity it seems that 
nothing could be more effective. The Slovak child visiting 
Brno learns the brotherhood of the Moravian; visiting 
Prague he shares in the wealth of the national culture and 
in its dtmosphere ceases to be merely a Slovak, but 
becomes a Czechoslovak—not one but both. The Czech 
child visiting the ruined castles of the old nobility in Slo- 
vakia, tramping the val- 
leys and climbing the 
mountains learns the 
beauty of Slovakia and 
the sturdy qualities of 
the Slovak, and so he too 
becomes a Czechoslovak. 

Finally there is the 
influence of these visits 
upon the adults who as- 
sist them; their interest 
in the entertainment, 
the care and the educa- 
tion of the visiting chil- 
dren is a fine and broad- 
ening influence to them. 


The Volcanic Years 


By IRA S. WILE, M.D. ; 


HE fiction that childhood is the happiest 
time of life is merely the adult’s reflected 
wish for youthfulness as his energies be- 


gin to wane. Childhood may be filled 
with sorrow, doubt, grief, fear, shame, 
despair—as well as joy, confidence, ela- 


The elevating and depressing states of feeling may 
be held in an apparently stable balance at a particular mo- 
ment, but it takes little to break up that balance and to 
liberate energies that seem disproportionate to the external 
stimulus. A study of the emotional life of the child is im- 
perative if we are to secure an insight into his personality. 

The difficulty of studying emotions lies in their essen- 
tially subjective nature, despite the objectivity of many of 
their forms of expression. The emotional life of human 
beings or of the lower animals is interpreted mainly by the 
minds of students of psychology, physiology, or philosophy, 
whose mental approach, prejudices, and opinions are in turn 
partially determined by forces akin to those they are study- 
ing. ‘By the time attention is focused upon an emotion it 
has for the most part disappeared or has been altered through 
the conscious attention. ‘To interrogate a child whe has 
had a tantrum as to the feelings which were involved brings 
little enlightenment; the main springs are concealed in sub- 
jective processes that are of subconscious origin. 

To study emotivity with scientific controls is still more 
perplexing; the laboratory can investigate and compare the 
electro-reactivity of muscles with reasonable certainty, but 
as yet there are no satisfactory kymographs or galvonometers 
that can be attached-to states of feeling. And two people 
may react quite differently to the same stimulus. When 
one steps on a person’s toe it is impossible to foretell the 
results in motor or emotor responses. Did it hurt or was 
there merely a sense of pressure? If pain was evoked, will 
the result in conduct be anger, resentment, calmness, indig- 
nation, pardon, or smiling pity at the clumsiness? Will 
there be a tirade of abuse, a gentle remonstrance, a word of 
caution, or a complete ignoring of the event? One can 
guess at the results, if one knows something of the charac- 
ter of the victim in terms of his organized habits, but this 
gives no more than an inkling of the emotional urge that 
may have entered into the act. 

It is easy for adults to deal with the overt actions of 
children and forget the underlying emotion. Parents say, 
“Don’t act that way,” rather than “Don’t feel that way,” 
and have a comfortable sense of success when the child’s 
behavior apears to line up with the parental advice. But 
children among themselves are likely to be more accurate. 
They say “Don’t be mad,” rather than “Don’t fight,” 
“What’s biting you?” rather than “What are you swear- 
ing for?”, “Cheer up” instead of “Stop crying.” 

An emotion may be considered to have a fore-period, 
mid-period, and after-period. “Two boys play together and 
all goes well, until teasing begins and then gradually anger 


tion. 
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develops; they fight, and then each boy carries away par- 
ticular feelings towards the other. A vast series of cir- 
cumstances and conditions, endogenous and exogenous, com= 
bine in the fore-period into an acute reaction, constituting 
the objective phenomena of the mid-period—and there is a 
gradual transition into a state of feeling in the after-p eriod 
that is not identical with that of either of the other two 
In analyzing the emotional life of children it is insufficient 
to base judgments upon observation of the state of flux re- 
presented by the active mid-period. ‘There is far more to 
be learned from an investigation of the fore-period and 
after-period, both of which yield helpful clues to the under- 
lying elements in the personality. 


HERE are undoubtedly inherent character trends 
Shee serve as channel guides along which the instincts 
flow most easily. Pugnacity may be instinctive, but one child 
will fight if his toy is taken or his property despoiled, while 
another will not be disturbed by that, but will fight vigor 
ously at being called a ‘“‘sissy.” There is a something 
(whether or not it is called an inherited pattern reaction 
is immaterial) which sustains the brunt of living and de- 
termines general trends of conduct. The child who "i 
always bad and the one who is always good may be subjeg’ 
to similar external influences in the home, school, and neigh- 
borhood, but their hereditary elements are dissimilar and 
the same forces acting upon dissimilar masses do not bring 
about the same results. } 

The latent stimulative and inhibitive factors that id 
fluence individuality cannot be determined save as they 
are read into actions. The practical logic of the situation 
in the management of children calls for a definite effort 
to convert, through social experience, the instinctive 4 
emotional reactions, hereditary or otherwise, to habitu 
modes of response that will insure wholesome adaptations. 
In fact this constitutes the essence of the socializing process. 
Individual habits are then organized in terms of human red 
for communal living. 

The translation of the inherited patterns into perma 
nent acquired responses or habits is difficult, however, large- 
ly because of the lack of stabilized values for emotio 
Are selfishness, rage, fear undesirable? Selfishness is th 
basis of personal security—it is the essence of the self 
its own evolution. Rage is of the highest moral value when 
developed by the violation of a sacred principle. Fear | 
part of the criterion of the ability of a witness to testify 
and is a valuable element in developing caution. The adult 
distinctions between virtue and vice are too artificial to 
arise spontaneously among children. "The emotions, t ; 
are regarded as social or otherwise on the basis of major 
opinions, traditional attitudes, and social customs. Utilitari 
and hedonistic standards are employed which are not 
result of intelligent deliberation and individual choice, 
are derived from age-old mass or herd compulsions. 


THE VOLCANIC YEARS 


MOTION is a “stirred-up state of mind’’—a tension 

of varying extent and intensity. It is subject to a 
onstant ebb and flow, and to a variety of directive forces, 
egardless of the basic instinctive channel through which 
t rushes. It engenders action and in turn results from it. 
Ine step leads to another almost automatically. Thus emo- 
ions are definite factors in physical health, mental growth, 
noral evolution, and social conduct. 
_As part of the after-period of some emotions, one finds 
| hypersensitiveness to their reappearance with very slight 
ipparent reason. ‘The tired business man who has been 
rritated beyond measure at the office reproduces his rage 
vhen his child accidentally and unexpectedly crosses his 
math. The grouch, the “peppy” boy, the giggly girl, the 
motional adolescent illustrate how emotional trends may 
yecome chronic when the’ originally developed energy is 
jot fully “worked off’ and a residuum of the state of 
ension is retained. In such cases the impulse is in course 
yf Organization into a habit, which, however, is not neces- 
arily to be considered permanent. A new set of conditions 
nay change the fixed emotional trend so that a new side 
yf character becomes revealed in attitude and behavior.. 

Such hypersensitiveness is particularly characteristic of 

idolescence, the indefinite period of transition from the 
imple organization of childhood to the complex mechan- 
sms of maturity. It is a period of growth involving a de- 
rree of oscillation before stabilization. This holds true 
or the body and mind, the judgments, emotions, and con- 
jluct. ‘There is greater and greater need for the forces of 
‘ontrol and inhibition as the self presses forth for dominance 
ind recognition. ‘The interplay of social regulatory devices 
and personal urges and desires creates periods of harmony 
und tumult. 
_ The underlying instincts and emotions form a condition- 
ng background of conduct. The revelation of their un- 


huis age of emotional upheaval. The shadow of savage 
eritages falls over adolescent personality. Hence the great- 
‘st problem of these years is to establish an equilibrium of 
‘motions. If the individual grew up, so to speak, in vacuo, 
me would have to consider only the internal stresses, but 
fe 

is fraught with human relations. The boy or girl must 
io not only with the emotions that arise from physical 
ind psychic causes within the self, but with those that origi- 
late in response to external factors inherent in the environ- 
hent. The boy who believes in any virtue, but has never 
jeen tempted, has not established the complete equilibrium 
if his emotional life. Nor will a single environmental re- 
ction necessarily be repeated under similar circumstances, 
lecause each act adds to or subtracts from the emotional 
alance—which then requires a further adjustment to  re- 
ttain the equilibrium. Out of this maelstrom of resurgent 
urrents are born the traits of adult behavior. 
Above all the adolescent age is the period of stress to put 
he self across. It is through the appreciation of ‘“my-ness” 
f persons, things, groups, and principles, dovetailing into 
m adult world, that the self finds its level and finally as- 
umes its place. During this metamorphosis of conscious- 
ess there is an ever-changing aspect of behavior, because 
e large variety of stimuli and responses in terms of 
, Place, persons, and circumstances. ‘The results are 
rary or permanent, according to conditions that are 


ubted force and compelling urge is most marked during — 
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beyond present understanding. 

The personality becomes integrated through the unifi- 
cation of tendencies and interests of self. “The choice among 
conflicting impulses depends upon an appreciation of their 
force, direction, and consequences. “Che impulses 
which must be denied expression need judicious treatment, 
through the substitution of other urges for them, or by 
sublimating them to a level of performance that is adequate 
and satisfying to the personality. These impulses, thus 
modified, work out, as social consciousness expands, into 
altruistic channels. Adolescents want to do for others and 
to be recognized in the doing. ‘They are cooperative and 
“clubby”; they team well; they are patriotic warriors and 
loyal ball players, the chivalrous courtiers, struggling am- 
bitiously for the ideals and principles of their groups. 

Yet within the integrating personality there are possi- 
bilities of shifting values, as, for example, the different 
phases exhibited at home, at school, in the “gang”, or at 
work. <A terror at home, a gentleman at school, a leader 
of the boys’ team, an idler at the shop—and all this may 
be one boy. A single girl may be a gentle helper at home, 
a worker at school, wild with her companions, and an im- 
pudent, aggressive apprentice at the factory. 

Life is difficult for the emerging ego, because it is sur- 
rounded by repressive regulatory mandates and guides. The 
ego has to fight for its existence and in the combat there is 
stored up a precious lot of past history that will be reflected 
in future behavior. Inasmuch as adolescence provides the 
maximum alterations of physical adaptability, intellectual 
potentials, emotional organization, and character traits, it 
affords the main time-setting for evolving an efficient per- 
sonality. There may be a strong or weak personality, a 
disassociation that amounts to a psychosis, a special superior 
trait, or a definite single inferior attitude. During the 
formative years the elasticity of youth is constantly present 
and the energy stream is rarely sluggish, hence the tendency 
to extremes of emotions, moods, thoughts, sentiments, and 
activities. Youth is to be judged by the standards of adol- 
escent suggestibility, reactivity, and responsiveness, and not 
by the rigid measures of adult life. 


nature, 


MOTIONS are various, and efforts to place them in 

categories have resulted in groupings that vary widely. 
Classifying them completely along conventional lines may 
be an evidence of analytic power, but is of doubtful utility 
in bringing about alterations of personality. Man acts as 
a whole and his emotional life in involved in the totality 
of his being. From a practical standpoint it is even im- 
material whether thought and feelings are resident in the 
muscles as behavioristic pyschologists aver. “The important 
truth is that the conscious mind does not serve as the sole 
determiner of conduct. Hence reasoning is frequently less 
effective than direct or indirect appeals to the subconscious- 
ness. “The great processes of living are those that school, 
train, and educate the instinctive and emotional life with 
its compelling forces of greater magnitude than the intel- 
lect, that far more recent development of animal power. 
Man prides himself upon his intelligence, memory, thinking, 
reasoning, deliberation, and choice, but his power is de- 
pendent upon the deeper-lying instincts and emotions. ‘The 
interpretation of conduct demands recognition of the share 
of subconscious motivation in it. 
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In children the subconsciousness is less crowded than in 
adults and the impressions of the early years are more 
easily reached. Repressions have not become suppressions 
and therefore are more directly released. The possi- 
bilities of substitution and sublimation of a child’s impulses 
are almost infinite, though they depend, naturally, in no 
small measure upon his physical status and intellectual po- 
tentials. It is an emotional re-education, conditioned by 
the inherent nervous organization, that permits life to pro- 


ceed in accordance with accepted and acceptable principles. 
Theresa 


lis At home, seven-year old Theresa was considered a 
very nervous child. She bit her nails, walked in her sleep, 
and was disobedient. She was always irritable, and had 
frequent bursts of temper. At school her conduct was 
beyond criticism and her classwork satisfactory; her I. Q. of 
128 indicated excellent mental equipment. 

Theresa’s mother felt that she wasn’t quite equal to the 
dificult job of bringing up two children, Theresa and a 
younger brother, and had been going to lectures on child 
care and training. One of the speakers whom she heard 
pointed out the necessity of leading boys to take a chival- 
rous attitude, and had suggested various means of accomp- 
lishing this end. In harmony with her understanding of this 
principle, the mother began to encourage chivalry in There- 
sa’s brother, then four years old, much smaller and two 
years younger than the little girl. 

So the four-year old brother had become the protector 
of his six-year-old sister. He accompanied her on errands, 
directed her crossing of the streets, and gradually usurped 
dictatorial powers such as few knights could have pos- 
sessed over their fair ladies. -An authorized agent, he 
found no small joy in his function. 

As might have been expected, Theresa began to resent 
this guardianship. No more rigorous disciplinary system 
can be imagined than that of such a juvenile czar. She 
chafed under her brother’s supervision and tale-bearing. 
Her pride was assaulted when he was spoken of as a little 
man whose duty it was to take care of her. 

When at last she began to revolt, authority was always 
on the side of the guardian of law and order. But the 
mother’s orders could not alter the physical facts and open 
conflict soon followed. Further punishment fell to There- 
sa’s lot and chivalry arose triumphant. Whereupon the 
revolt against the brother’s management extended to the 
power behind it. Mother was responsible for the boy’s 
actions; Theresa’s disobedience to her mother followed 
naturally. Irritability became her prevailing mood, burst- 
ing forth in anger as the occasion demanded. Humiliation, 
dignity, self-respect, the esteem of her companions, the sense 
of injustice in penalties, physical disparity, intolerable re- 
straints, consciousness of superiority, and similar factors 
were causing a general upheaval of Theresa’s personality. 
The emotional vibrations were not lost upon her nervous 
system: restlessness, a sniffing trick, somnambulism, and 
choreiform movements developed. These expressions of 
motor restlessness disturbed the mother, though she had 
overlooked the growing emotional storm. 

Medication for the choreic movements, and rest for the 
restlessness could not, obviously, check the progress of the 
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The Stories of Five Children 


This is the second group of case stories in the 
series which Dr. Wile began with “Children and 
This Clumsy World” in Survey Graphic for 
February. The problems of the first group were 
such as called for an approach from the stand- 
point of their and_ relationships; 
those of the secend group from the standpoint 
of the reckoning with the emotional make-up and 


experiences. 


social needs 


personality disorder. The. beautiful dream of chive 
training at the age of five years had to be dissipated. V 
was needed was to curb the tyrant’s power and release 
fair lady from a nerve-racking thralldom. The consequi 
ces of this course were soon noted and Theresa had gradu 
relief from the physical symptoms as her emotional exc 
ment subsided. 

It could hardly be expected that a five-year old boy wor 
willingly yield his established rights and privileges, as k 
down by maternal authority. When his power was shea 
he too rebelled. His previous record of obedience, man 
ness, and chivalry was shattered, and he did not adj 
himself for a long time to the new relationship. There y 
an open warfare between brother and sister until new 
titudes on the part of brother, sister, and mother 
resulted in a modus vivendi. 

It must not be assumed that the brother-sister retat 
has been permanently worked out in this example, althe 
the present problem has been solved. It is doubtful if 
ideas planted in the boy have been eradicated. The 
of protection, with all its emotional satisfactions, has m 
a strong impression on him and will undoubtedly crop 
later. Theresa’s conduct-patterns, on the other hand, 
indicated what may happen when her desires, interests, 
purposes are thwarted. There is evidence enough that 
emotional life may need guidance, and there is a sugges 
that her reactions both to her mother and to her bre 
will call for cautious supervision. There are volcanic 70 
in childhood, which, lacking control, may devastate 


life. 
Bert 4 


a * Bert was two and a half years old, the only d 
of solicitous and _ intelligent—but uninformed—par 
They were confronted with a problem that distressed #l 
greatly. The child was a restless sleeper, waking freq 

ly and asking for food, or declaring that he wanted 
climb the walls. Aside from the interference with 

own sleep, the parents feared that some serious disot 
was indicated. 

Before Bert was a year old he had had a convw 

probably of toxic origin. In consequence, his parents 
ished every care on him. They watched every move anxi 


» 


never thwarted his desires. The family interest 


tantly and handled with care. This disproportionate 
de made him the center of the home. 
Phe child had thus been richly experiencing the emotions 
th centered -in his comfort and happiness. He was not 
y to appreciate the personal value of the pleasure sen- 
m which his parents were constantly seeking to give 
. He became self-assertive in demanding attention, first 
the line of his natural propensities for feeding. He 
attention and food, and he wanted them when he 
ted them. Thus began the tyranny that kept his slaves 
1 by day and by night, till they sought advice as to 
is of controlling it. 
rhe little one was himself not wholly unaware of the re- 
s of his domination and must have had some vague con- 
usness of the means by which he attained his ends. It 
| necessary to bring about a conscious cessation of his 
sssive self-satisfactions. 
t is simple to approach this type of mind by suggestion; 
irect methods were used in this case. In the presence 
he child, the nature of the difficulty was explained to 
mother. She was told that Bert was taking advantage 
her solicitude and good nature. She was quietly but 
ily advised that if she would pay no attention to his 
jands, the reasons for their existence would disappear 
would sleep through the night. It was unnecessary 
to the child, who was keenly interested in the 
ersation and alert to its meaning. As a final word, 
vas suggested that the youngster had heard and under- 
| the explanation. 
hat night the desire to climb the walls disappeared 
the hungry restlessness lasted only two nights longer. 
little fellow was apparently unwilling to give up 
but a struggle, however, so he changed his tactics and 
n a campaign of vomiting. His mother thought that 
akes in diet might be responsible, but the purposeful 
ent was apparent, and when indirect suggestion was 
. employed the vomiting was ended. ‘Bert was not 
ng in resourcefulness, and adopted new strategy in the 
pf enuresis (bed wetting), crying out after its ac- 
lishment. The control of this was sought by the 
methods and the youngster capitulated. He had tried 
wicks that appeared to be most serviceable and had 
checkmated in terms of understanding. Thereafter 
quietly and contentedly, as did his parents. 
interesting to note the change from ingesting food 
‘ it and then a transfer to the excretory system. 
had proceeded to develop incontinence of feces, he 
1 have completed a cycle of familiar sphincteric ex- 
ices, but possibly he foresaw the inevitability of failure 
sensed that there was small reason to promote a greater 
tal discomfort that would give little promise of greater 
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is ample reason to believe that Bert at two and 
| possesses a high degree of susceptibility to impres- 
and is very responsive to environing influences. Since 
approachable by indirect suggestion there is hope 
lis tendencies may be easily curbed, at least during 
rly period of childhood. To call him neurotic does 
eet his needs. His parents had mistakenly set for 
n of attention which was beyond his needs, 
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but which he was not loath to enjoy and cultivate. An ex- 
cess of emotional stimulation was derived from the reactions 
of his parents. This is the inherent hazard of only children, 
and accounts for many factors in their developing person- 
alities. 

A spoiled child is not essentially a neurotic child. The 
re-education of the child involves the re-education of the 
parents. 


a 
3 Pietro 

* Pietro was a “bad” boy—disobedient, stubborn, and 
given to fits of temper. He was undersized for his eight 
years; he had a congenital defect of vision, which represented 
a stigma of degeneration; and his appetite was capricious. 
His intelligence quotient was 93, but his school work had 
been of poor quality since his return from a year’s school- 
ing in Italy during a visit made with his mother and young- 
er brother. 

Pietro’s mother speaks Italian, which is the language of 
the home, though his father has no difficulty in speaking 
English. His mother, with an interest in music and read- 
ing, feels her superiority to her husband who does not 
share her tastes, and there is an undercurrent of marital 
dissatisfaction in the home. 

The boy enjoyed excitement and adventure. He was 
immensely pleased by games in which guns and stilettos are 
used. The movie enthralled him, particularly when it dis- 
played lurid vendettas, blood-shed, and hair-raising “perils.” 
There were many such shows in the neighborhood and he 
formed the habit of going almost daily, making life miser- 
able for his mother until she gave him the necessary nickel. 
Often he stayed away from the evening meal and failed 
to turn up till late at night. He fought with the boys at 
school without being particular as to their size. He hated 
to run errands for his mother; worst of all was being kept 
at home to play with his four-year-old brother. Often he 
spanked the youngster, just as he himself was punished by 
his father, who tried to pound obedience, respect, and sub- 
mission into him. These punishments, incidentally, were 
neither immediate nor varied; they occurred regularly upon 
father’s return’ from business and always took the form 
of a “licking.” 

This description quite fails to suggest the surprising con- 
trast between the conduct which Pietro admitted and his 
weak appearance, docile expression, and air of suspicion 
and fear. 

Many boys are good because they lack the energy to be 
anything else. Some are “bad” in that they crave excite- 
ment and seek experiences that bring a thrill. This boy 
had ample energy and an emotional power that was quickly 
mobilized. He profited by experience. He was spanked— 
and he spanked. His wishes were denied, and he refused 
to comply with the wishes of others. His parents oppressed 
him and he annoyed them. His self-assertion demanded an 
outlet; when a free outlet was denied, he rallied his anger 
and fought along lines he believed would be successful. 

He was stubborn in that he was persistent in his de- 
mands and not amenable to control through physical pain. 
He wanted his way and got it—even if severe punishment 
resulted. His anger was an explosive tantrum, but not 
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wholly beyond his control, for when he got “maddest” he 
ran out of the house to escape the “licking” that was sure 
to follow. The running away was again held to be an 
indication of his ‘‘badness.” 

He lived in a new neighborhood and had no friends. 
When the boys called him names, he dared to fight in de- 
fense of his self-respect, family, and Italian heritage. And 
again this was “‘badness.’”’ When he had refused to go 
after food which he was to share, it seemed foolish to have 
an appetite; the result was irregular and capricious eating, 
malnutrition, and particularly a distaste for the foods urged 
on him by his mother. 

He was in emotional revolt. By adult measures of con- 
duct he stood condemned, and he made no plea for mercy. 
Yet no trait that he had exhibited deserved to be eliminated. 
His virtues had become vices by hypertrophy of function. 
His unusual emotional displays were called forth by efforts 
to socialize him and make a little gentleman of him. 

The expansion of the self concept to include others is 
not quickly acquired, nor is it readily sought by children. 
Efforts to develop it by punitive measures-are inconsistent. 
The behavior of fear is not identical with that prompted 
by love, despite superficial similarities. Obedience through 
fear has a compulsive element which is effective in the 
presence of the feared object, but is otherwise undependable. 
Obedience through love, and gonsequent choice by de- 
sire, has the social value of self-expansion. Hence, when 
at our suggestion Pietro’s father gave up corporal punish- 
ment and sought to win his son by playing games with 
him, he won a new response. ‘The boy’s attitude and con- 
duct underwent such a change that being deprived of a 
game of checkers with his father became more efficacious 
as a punishment than a beating. 

When Pietro’s parents not only eliminated corporal pun- 
ishment, but allowed him a longer play-time with the boys, 
gave him a small weekly allowance, shared selected movies 
with him, stopped giving him a bad name and gave him 
some praise and encouragement, his emotions began to be 
stabilized. The occasions for disobedience, stubbornness 
and ill temper were fewer; a more tranquil home atmos- 
phere resulted. “The boy’s self-assertiveness was redirected 
in harmony with his instinctive reactions and the emotional 
activity which resulted was given play in more advantageous 
forms of expression. ‘The complete solution of his problem 
belongs, of course, to the future. 

Children vary greatly in their sensitiveness to corrective 
practices. They may admit the reasonable need of pun- 
ishment and revolt against the method employed. ‘They, 
too, are keen to discriminate values, to recognize the fair- 
ness and: justice of penalties and to evaluate the effects upon 
themselves. Nevertheless, they weigh their desires in terms 
of results. The wish for power, achievement, adventure 
is bound up in a vigorous emotional urge and a child will 
attempt much and risk much to establish his self idea to 
his own satisfaction, or to give himself the spotlight of 
prominence in the minds of others. One child may re- 
sort to theft and another go to bed promptly, in order to 
secure similar feelings of satisfaction. One will burst forth 
into a tantrum, while another washes his neck without being 
told! 

The child’s goal may not always be attained, but there 
is pleasure in the seeking. The failure of the last step 
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cannot destroy the sense of satisfaction derived troll 
the steps antedating the complete thwarting of purpy 
Shame, disgust, a desire for revenge, a determination 
succeed next time, a new fear of discovery or punishme 
an idea of evoking larger sympathy, a feeling of impor 
or repentance, a sense of superiority or inferiority may 
low the success or failure of any single enterprise. 
effect depends upon the native emotions, the parental % 
social reactions, and the sum total of personality influer 
created by the entire situation. 
To tell a child it should never evince anger is an 
surdity, particularly as it sees the exhibition of the t 
too frequently among adults. Not elimination, but com 
is indicated—the use of anger only under provocative « 
ditions which merit it. Efforts at forceful inhibitior 
less successful than~efforts to minimize the circumstar 
involving friction. Decreasing the opportunities for 
plosion decreases the habit tendency. Furthermore, a 
vating other elements of personality, such as humor, in 
ination, positive self-feeling, and a desire for power mi 
it possible to short-circuit energy into less enervating : 
al 


t 


nels. The tantrum is merely a symptom of emotion 
balance. 


e 

4 Marilyn 

¢ Exquisite nervous Marilyn, 
daughter of excellent parents, 
of incipient insanity. She complained that when sh 
tered a car or room people begin to talk about her. 
she walked along the street she felt that she was bi 
watched and commented on. She suffered also fron 


her fear that she was becoming insane. 

Stripping off needless details, the origin of this 
pathological trend lay in her twelfth year. An alert 
watching over an only daughter with greater carefi 
than judgment, thought she had detected the twelve 
old girl in masturbation. ‘There was no discussion, né 
liminary investigation, no wise counselling. She said, | 
emphasis, “If you do that you will go crazy when you 
nineteen years old.” The seed of doubt, fear, and 
reproach fell upon fertile soil. When again, at th 
of sixteen, Marilyn was really detected in the act 
mother, the identical formula was repeated with an 
sincerity and finality. Then began a period of fear, © 
lasted until the nineteenth birthday. Iwo month 
it the prophecy was on its way to become the truth. 

On asensitive nature, just as it began to mature, had | 
grafted a suggestion which the girl had no means of 
ating except that it had been made by her mother, 1 
she believed. Curiosity had led her to investigate 
source of sensations which were strange to her. She 
had no instruction as to the changes of puberty; her me 
believed in letting nature express itself. Fearing to § 
truthfully, her mother unwittingly betrayed the child’ 
fidence by giving her a false idea as the first contribt 
to her sexual consciousness. 

There had been no earlier sex education in Mari 
case. The barriers of modesty, shame, and a belief i 
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al sin made it impossible for her to inquire further into 
significance of sexual development, as it revealed itself. 
e taboo on sexual matters only intensified the seriousness 
her mother’s prophecy. ‘The belief in her own defile- 
it brought about at attitude of inferiority to other girls 
she tended to avoid acquaintanceships. She gleaned a 
le information from some of her closest friends, but al- 
Js against a background of mystery and conscious viola- 
1 of the principles of purity. She felt she was ‘“‘unholy 
“unclean” and unfit for friendships and love. Her self- 
roach increased with the years, despite the fact that her 
ual habits were above criticism. Fears that could not 
revealed to anyone increased and causetl in her an un- 
current of emotional turmoil. 
[he repetition of the prophecy in her sixteenth year 
y drove her secret further beneath the surface of con- 
yus expression. “To cloak her feelings, she sought a pleas- 
ble outlet in the ordinary social life of young girls. The 
itanic mother, with best of intentions, announced the 
es and regulations that were to govern her goings and 
nings, her male friends, her parties, her visits away from 
ne, and every phase of living. The daughter interpreted 
m as necessary because of her proven weakness. With a 
ler knowledge of sexual affairs, derived from newspapers, 
ving pictures, and lurid fiction, she conceived herself to be 
tally weak, destined to fall into sinful ways, and beyond 
power of salvation. Churchgoing became, therefore, a 
ctical search of salvation, and she prayed earnestly for 
tection. 
thout, however, giving her an essential peace of mind. 
And then came the nineteenth birthday—the day of days— 
time for the realization of the unhappy prophecy. Her 
ther’s words rushed forth, to seize her thoughts, to har- 
s her emotions, and to blunt her volitional activity. Pre- 
usly she had not noticed that people looked at her—-she 
‘uncommonly beautiful and dressed in most excellent taste 
w every glance proved to her that she must have a 
uliar appearance. Moving lips, or the indistinct mur- 
irs of passing conversation made her 
Fconscious. The confusion increased 
1 dominated her thinking life. “There 
s apparently no escape from the pre- 
‘ted condition of mental disorder. 
To learn whether she was already in- 
ie, she sought advice, without the 
owledge of her parents. She was given 
| fundamental education which should 
ve begun nineteen years before. Grad- 
lly she was acquainted with the nature 
sex differentiation, the anatomy and 
ysiology of sex, its psychological as- 
tts, and finally the truth about mas- 
‘bation and the unutterable falsity of 
- mother’s prediction. She began to 
*w the past seven years in a new per- 
tive. The burden of a dismal fate 
s lifted, and her oppressive emotions 
to vanish. ‘The idea of sin, with 
host of depressing emotions, disap- 
ired ; self-reproach and abasement gave 
y to a sense of naturalness and well 
i. Doubts and fears trailed off in a 
. She became the mistress of an 


Sing! 


Sing! 


A sense of partial release from her sins followed - 


Mulberry Street 
By HARRY LEE 


Sing, O waifs 

Of the city street, 
Hand in hand 

In an elfin ring— 
Fluttering butterflies 
Frail and sweet— 


Twirl and trip it, 
Sway and swing— 
Joy give sandals 
To fit your feet, 
Joy, her mantle 
About you fling! 


What care you 

For the stifling heat!— 
The organ man 

Is a magic king— 
Serve him well, 

For his reign is fleet— 
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altered personality, whose worth she accepted at par. Be- 
hind it rallied all the elements that made for expansion and 
enrichment of character. 

The sin, if any existed, lay in the failure of the mother 
to give the adolescent girl the knowledge she needed—knowl- 
edge that does not arise from the instinctive life. Most of 
the talk about masturbation is based upon traditional fears, 
unsupported by scientific evidence. ‘The greatest hazard of 
the practice begun at adolescence lies in the emotional reac- 
tions to which it may lead. A belief in its sinfulness, danger 
to the mind, and devastating effects upon the body is likely 
to undermine the child’s power, confidence, and self-esteem. 
An understanding of its causation and its relation to normal 
development will be more effective in overcoming the prac- 
tice than the creation of pernicious fears and anxieties. 

Masturbation is not to be met by horror or threat of 
punishment. Nor should every peculiar action be immediate- 
ly interpreted as masturbatory by over-anxious parents. This 
form of autoeroticism, during early years, is not bound up 
with the emotions, as is sexual activity in adolescence and 
maturity. It is accidentally learned and practiced because 
of pleasurable sensations, free from a sense of its nature, 
origin, or end effect. To drive an overt act of this kind 
into retirement converts it into a clandestine practice. Parents 
have then no knowledge of it and frequently suppose it has 
been overcome when such is not the case. Frankness and 
honesty on the part of the parents, instilling personal clean- 
liness, sympathetic understanding, patient teaching, an ex- 
pressed confidence in the ability of the child to attain self- 
control, a full measure of energetic occupation, and an 
intelligent search for any underlying irritation form the 
essential measures for helping the child to cast off this habit. 


Margaret 

D. Seven-year old Margaret was a bright-faced child, 
but her mother was disturbed by her physical inactivity. She 
seemed to want just to sit around the house, doing practi- 
cally nothing except reading. Her man- 
ner was subdued, and she showed little or 
no initiative. She had few companions. 

At school Margaret’s work was of ex- 
cellent quality and her conduct was 
exemplary. Her physical condition re- 
vealed no organic reason for inactivity 
and suggested no cause for fatigue. She 
had apparently shown a growing disin- 
clination to play since entering school. 
Yet her interest in school was real and 
her capacity to learn, adequate in itself, 
was reinforced by undoubted enthusiasm 
for her work. 

It had not occured to her mother to 
consider the bearings of another event 
in Margaret’s life, from which her de- 
crease of energy could more accurately 
be dated. Margaret’s grandmother had 
become a widow and came to live in her 
daughter’s home. Her grief, isolation, 
and nervousness made her the center of 
interest and solicitude. The affairs of the 
home were regulated to meet her com- 
forts and desires. (Continued on page 328) 


N May 20 the Belgian Ambassador presented to 
the City of New York a modest monument to 
commemorate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the first settlement of New York by ‘a company 
of thirty families, mostly Walloons,” and to honor Jesse de 
Forest who first inspired Walloon emigration to America. 

Who were the Walloons? ‘They were the descendants 
of the “‘fortissimae Belgae” who so bravely resisted Caesar. 
For two thousand years they have preserved their racial 
characteristics in that home country which is now south- 
western Belgium and northeastern France, the battleground 
of Europe, a land of shifting national boundaries, once 
France, then the Spanish Netherlands, now mostly Belgium. 
Many of them in the sixteenth century embraced the re- 
formed religion and were driven into exile. Holland hos- 
pitably welcomed them just as she welcomed the Puritan 
exiles from England. 

John Robinson, leader of the Puritans, and Jesse de 
Forest, leader of the Walloons, both found themselves in 
Leyden. Robinson’s colony of Mayflower fame emigrated 
to America in 1620. De Forest’s colony after vainly seek- 
ing to come under English auspices ventured forth under 
Dutch authority three years later. Both colonies fled from 
religious persecution and sought religious freedom. 

De Forest died on an exploring expedition to locate 
his colony, but his children and many of the families en- 
rolled by him were among the earliest inhabitants of the 
city that was once New Amsterdam and is now New York. 


T is no disparagement of the Dutch Founders of New 

Netherlands to say that the first permanent crop-raising, 
town-building settlement in New York was made “mostly” 
by Walloons. The designation is that of Nicholaes 
van Wassemser, the contemporary Dutch historian who 
under date of 1624 tells how they sailed in March 
of that year ‘to plant a colony.” ‘They came under 
Dutch authority in a Dutch ship appropriately named the 
Nieu Nederlandt “whereof Cornelis Jacobsz May of Hoorn 
was skipper.” They gave their allegiance to Holland and 
Holland adopted them. Peter Minuit, the first governor 
of New Amsterdam, who purchased Manhattan island 
from the Indians was a Walloon. So was Jean La Mon- 
tagne, the husband of Jesse de Forest’s daughter Rachel 
who successfully defended the colony against the Indians. 

Nor was it only in New York that they settled. A 
deeply religious, freedom loving people, industrious and self 
dependent that have helped to mould our nation. ‘They 
have had no poet to sing their praises, no historian to record 
thier deeds. They have not been known to fame. Nor have 
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they sought it. heir part in the making of America 
only recently been recognized. But they fully deserve 
commemoration that has been accorded them through 
the nation not only by the many local celebrations but 
the special half dollar coinage and the special postage stat 
issued by our federal government to mark the Huguet 
Walloon Tercentenary. | 


United States showed two peaks—one in the summ 
and early autumn, the other in late winter and the f 
bleak weeks of spring. The former registered the toll 
babies who succumbed to “summer complaint,” and 
thousands upon thousands of the victims of typhoid | 
demics. An unremitting campaign for pure milk and p 
water has seen an amazing reduction of that curve. 
tween 1900 and 1920 the deathrate from typhoid fever 
the registration area fell from 30.8 per 100,000 of po 
lation to 5.0. In the same period the deathrate ft 
diarrhea and enteritis decreased from 150.8 to 61.9; 
teween 1910 and 1920 the number of babies who died fr 
these diseases was reduced by half. 

But the winter peak—registering the cost of pneumol 
influenza, and other acute respiratory infections, has” 
mained relatively unaffected. f 

Pneumonia runs a close race with heart disease as 
chief cause of death in this country. It kills a third 
many persons again as tuberculosis; half as many again 
cancer, nine times as many as diabetes. Moreover, — 
fight against it has been slow. The registration states 
1900 showed a rate of 185.0 in that year; in 1910, 174 
in 1920, 162.5. Announcement, therefore that an anti 
has recently been isolated by Dr. Lloyd B. Felton, of 7 
Harvard Medical School, which may reduce that mortal 
by 25 per cent or even 50 per cent, is an event of the “7 
public moment. In 1920 more than 120,000 persons 
from pneumonia in the United States. Should Dr. Felta 
discovery substantiate the claims of its sponsors, it m 
mean that in a single year as many lives will be saved 
the entire population of Gary, Ind., or Covington, Ky. 

The discovery follows five years of painstaking reseai 
in five different laboratories. After the influenza epider 
of 1918, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company org: 
ized an Influenza Commission of experts from the st 
of the Harvard Medical School, Johns Hopkins Unive 
the Research Laboratory of the New York City Depar 
of Health, the Hygienic Laboratory at Washington, and 
University of Chicago, and financed studies under thei 
rection of the causation and cure of the disease. Little d 
progress was made in the knowledge of influenza, but 


N OT many years ago the curve of the deathrate in 
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ries of highly technical experiments, confirmed at first by 
udies on mice, and later, with every safeguard, on human 
ings, Dr. Felton, working under the direction of Dr. 
Tilton J. Rosenau, was able to isolate a white crystalline 
ywder from the serums formerly used in treating pneu- 
onia. “This powder has none of the unfavorable reactions 
equently experienced in the use of the serum. It has been 
sed with apparent success in treating some 120 patients in 
oston and New York, and can readily be produced in 
jantities sufficient to meet any demand. While the exact 
erits of the treatment can be determined only after its more 
sneral trial, there seems every reason to hope that Dr 
elton has achieved a scientific discovery of very great value. 


HERE has been small comfort for the tenant of narrow 
. means in New York’s housing revival. As Clarence 
. Stein pointed out in The Survey for February 15, 1924 
D 509), tax exemption and commercial recovery in the 
uilding industries have produced a great quantity of apart- 
ents to rent from $20 per room upwards, but precious 
-~w to rent for less than that. Here as in other cities pri- 
ate capital has been attracted almost exclusively to the 
dick and inflated returns which “high-class” apartments 
fer. Eventually the market for these will be glutted, 
‘nts will sag, and relief will finally trickle down to the 
nall wage-earner. But that takes a long, long time. More 
van half the tenements in which New Yorkers live today 
re still of those disgraceful types which were outlawed, 
) far as new building goes, by the tenement house law of 
jor. Clearly new capital must be found under other than 
urely competitive conditions for the building of low-cost 
ses. 
etween philanthropic housing operations such as those 
f the Phelps-Stokes Fund in New York, and cooperative 
erprise such as that of the limited-dividend tenants’ as- 
ciations of Great Britain, there is a middle course which 
“now being taken by a new project in New York. The 
‘ity Housing Corporation has been formed to build “‘better 
mmes and communities,” limiting its dividends to six per 
At on an authorized capital stock of $2,000,000 to be 
scribed privately, and directed as a “socialized business” 
y outstanding men and women who are equally familiar 
h good philanthropy and good commercial practice. 
lix Adler, John G. Agar, Herbert Parsons, Mrs. Frank- 
a D. Roosevelt, Richard T. Ely and others of their kind 
‘on the board, while an experienced builder and public 
rited citizen, Alexander M. Bing, has initiated the 
oject. It has already begun to build houses in Queens 
brough to be sold individually and to cooperative tenant 
ssociations. 


a 
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‘HE first group includes one, two and six-family houses 
to accomodate 125 families. The architects, Clarence 
| Stein (chairman of the state Commission on Housing 
id Regional Planning) and Henry Wright, have arranged 
iese so that about 70 per cent of the block is left for play- 
inds, lawn and gardens and have given every room 
y generous proportions and an outside exposure. The 
ration expects to be able to sell these houses at a rate 
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which, with a moderate cash payment, will make the car- 
rying charges and amortization about $8.50 per room per 
month. ‘This, with an additional $2.00 per room per month 
for heat, repairs, maintenance, etc., will bring the current 
cost to the tenant, for the first twelve years, to about the 
same figure which tenants of the Phelps-Stokes Fund pay 
as rent, and slightly more than the rate established by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, neither of which 
provides for tenant ownership. “The corporation will safe- 
guard the property against later re-sale for speculative 
prices. 

This method of financing has already been tested by 
the City and Suburban Homes Company, since it built some 
years ago its first ‘‘model tenements’? overlooking the 
upper East River. The combination of limited-dividend 
construction and cooperative ownership is a new contribu- 
tion toward solving the problem of the wage-earner’s home. 
While the first unit of construction is conventional to the 
extent that it merely adds better housing to a growing tene- 
ment region well within the city limits, the directors hope 
that ultimately the corporation will be able to experiment 
with a genuine garden city. The enterprise thus modestly 
begun may become a major factor in New York’s housing 
advancement. 


OUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


members throughout the country may well be proud 


_of the answers which their national convention, meeting in 


New York last month, made to two long-debated questions: 
Shall the Association stand for Christian fellowship within 
its membership whether the Christian be strict Protestant, 
Greek or Roman Catholic, or a non-church member? Shall 
it stand for international cooperation or for American iso- 
lation ? 

The first question hung upon the continuance of the 


‘present basis for active membership, which limits voting 


and office-holding membership to Protestant evangelical 
churches. ‘This excludes Unitarians, Roman Catholics and 
members of any of the Eastern European churches, such as 
the Armenian, Greek Orthodox, etc. In the beginning this 
limitation was a natural development, as the early Asso- 
ciation had sprung from purely Protestant groups. But 
with the spread of the work into foreign-born communities 
where membership in the Eastern churches predominated, 
and among industrial workers, students and other groups 
who believed in the purpose of the Association but belonged 
to no church, such qualification for active membership be- 
came highly superficial. It hampered the work if it was 
observed; it was often disregarded; and yet it did give a 
certain unity to the Association which for many was not 
easy to sacrifice. 

The proposal before the convention suggested an alter- 
nate “personal basis’? which local associations could adopt 
if they chose in preference to the old “evangelical basis’. 
This was approved by a large majority, but before it is defi- 
nitely adopted, it must be passed again by a two-thirds 
majority at the convention two years hence. It provides 
that any young woman who declares herself in agreement 
with the following purpose may become an active member 
of the Association ; 


(1) to associate young women in personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord; (2) to lead them into membership 
and service in the Christian Church; (3) to promote growth 
in Christian character and service through physical, social, 
mental and spiritual training; (4) to become a social force for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God. 


oI 


HE Convyention’s answer to the second question even 
was more significant. By an enthusiastic majority it 
approved a resolution which read in part; 


. we, the Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America pledge ourselves to use our efforts 
to secure the entrance of the United States into the League 
of Nations. 


And for good measure the delegates gave an emphatic an- 
swer to the inter-racial question by electing Mrs. George 
H. Haynes, who as Elizabeth Ross, was the first student 
secretary for colored work, as the first Negro member of 
the National Board. 

It is always difficult to estimate the net results of such a 
convention. But if an organization of almost a million 
members, conservatives and progressives, native-born and 
foreign-born, feel that Christian unity, international team- 
work and friendly relations between white and Negro are 
part and parcel of the Kingdom of God which it is their 
purpose to extend, the effect will certainly not be negligible. 


NLY recently, but with a present fervor which makes 

up for the lack of past consciousness, have physicians, 
teachers and parents become interested in the burning ques- 
tion as to whether or not a child is undernourished, and 
when. Broadly considered, the nutrition of a child means 
his ability to grow and develop in such a fashion as to en- 
sure a healthy and happy adult life. There is almost no 
phase of child health which is not related to it. From an 
administrative point of view it is the keystone as well as the 
gage of the child health movement. “The extent to which 
this movement has penetrated professional groups is dramat- 
ically set forth in the announcement that in Boston, from 
May 26 till June 7, Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, pioneer in the 
development of nutrition clinics for children, is holding his 
thirty-seventh institute for nutrition workers. These in- 
tensive courses have enrolled some 2,000 physicians, teach- 
ers, social workers and other especially interested persons 
in a position to put their knowledge into effect in widely 
scattered cities and countries. When the course was given 
a second time in Indianapolis, it included 65 school prin- 
cipals studying some way to make the subject an integral 
part of a school system. To contemplate the widening 
circles reached by the work of one man is to gain a new 
realization of the chances of the children now in the schools 
to attain self-support with a physical equipment which will 
make life worth while as well as useful. 


sROUP of social workers themselves took first prize 

in the Better Times contest with a plan for the co- 
ordination of social agencies in New York which was based 
squarely on occupational principles of organization. “The 
winning plan is the work of a committee of twelve execu- 
tives representing the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, headed by J. Byron Deacon, lately director of the 
New York Tuberculosis Association. It provides in brief 
for a welfare council which would group for consultation 
and common services some 800 agencies in Greater New 
York by assembling individual agencies of a single kind 
into sections, sections into six major functional divisions, 
and the six divisions into a city-wide council. It suggests 


- restate its objects (most parlous of all pieces of busines 
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in some detail the functions which such a council might 4s 
sume at once: for instance, the investigation and endorse 
ment of local appeals for money, the maintenance of th 
social service exchange, the recruiting of personnel. | 
urges the need of an early and thorough study of join 
financing. 

The winning plan minimizes the geographical separa 
tion of New York into boroughs; the second-prize plar 
by Rowland Haynes of the Cleveland Welfare Federatior 
attempts a neat balance between borough and functiona 
grouping; the third-prize plan, by Arthur and Esther § 
Dunham of Newton, Mass., emphasizes the borough unit 
Of the 46 plans submitted about half stressed the geogra 
phical and half the functional basis for grouping. 

The winning committee turned over its prize-money t 
the parent association for which: it functioned, and Mi 
Deacon announced that the American Association of Socia 
Workers was disposed to-use it in furthering the develop 
ment of a workable plan. New York began seriously t 
consider ways and means to city-wide cooperation in socia 
work when a committee representing five chambers of com 
merce made an investigation and brought in a somewha 
sketchy preliminary report. It is appropriate that thi 
fresh approach should be from the side of the professiona 
social worker. Ultimately a balanced plan which commend: 
itself to social worker and contributor alike must be worke 
out. The board of judges for this contest, headed by Rober 
W. deForest, is being reorganized into a continuing com 
mittee to sift and study further the proposals for solvin 
New York’s peculiar organization ‘difficulties; since tha 
board combines prominent contributors with social worker 
it should be able to lick this cub of cooperation into ve 
metry. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the enterprise of Better Times an 
its editor, George J. Hecht, the need and hope for coor 
dination have hed a thorough airing. To bring togethe: 
nearly a thousand people at the dinner on May 12 to hea 
specific organization plans presented was in itself no sma 
achievement 


HAT is an international congress for? Specifica 
what was the fourth biennial congress of the W 
men’s International League for Peace and Freedom f 
In the first place it is the congresses that make a reality 
an organic whole, of this far-flung organization with 
twenty-five national sections and its correspondents and 
operating societies all over the world. It is there that 
does its business, decides on its policies, elects its office 
and renews its spiritual capital of energy and devotion. 
More than that, the congress sessions, all of them publ 
are themselves a part of that work for understanding whi 
is the raison d'étre of this League of women of all natiol 
which has survived the war. In spite of distance, most 0 
the women who have been leaders in their respective co 
tries throughout the past decade got to Washington. Ha 
pily there were also many newer recruits, vigorous and ak 
women, younger women in most cases and for that reas 
doubly welcome. Four new national sections were ad 
ted—Belgium, (Czecho-Slovakia, Haiti and Japan. 
All congresses are in danger of the illusion that a thi 
is done when a series of whereases are followed by a? 
solved to make the earth an Eden. This one, while it d 


amend its constitution, adopt a “Manifesto,” discuss a 
refer back to a special committee (and ultimately to 
national sections for their consideration) a “‘cahier” or p 


| 
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im of things hoped for in a new international order, and 
js a number of interesting resolutions, gave nevertheless 
all this business a relatively small amount of time. More 
s given to speeches setting forth aspirations and plans 
that new international order which was specifically the 
iject of this congress. 

The American delegates took very little part in propor- 
a to their numbers—probably because they were eager 
t to abuse the numerical superiority which they owed to 
graphical reasons. This was quite in accord with the 
bit and spirit of the league meetings as conducted by 
ie Addams from its foundation in 1915. To get at the 
se of the meeting as the Quakers do rather than to de- 
mine the numerical majority, to avoid pushing those of 
jther way of thinking to the wall, to eschew all par- 
mentarism and partisanship, to speak for another’s case 
her than for one’s own—that has been its ideal. Always 
jas been the English who spoke for the rights of Ireland 
1 India, the French who opposed the Ruhr occupation, 
' Germans who abstained from voting when German 
erests were advocated, and who, in this case, expedited 
business of the congress by waiving all use of their own 


/epage. 


™\NE reason why less stress was laid this year on re- 
solutions,’ writes Emily G. Balch, “was that our 
as and work had been laid down at previous meetings 
| that as we are, let us say, still some distance from 
apleting the proposed task it is not necessary to elaborate 
jew one.” She continues: 
Disarmament, international good-will, the settlement of all 
troversies (and notably of social and economic struggles} 
|reasonable methods without violence, equal status for 
men everywhere, education directed from bottom to top 
yard a world based not on nationalist rivalries but on co- 
ration of peoples—our old program is still before us to 
orb all our efforts. 
{he material setting of the Congress was admirable—Wash- 
ton in early May with the cherry-trees given us by Japan 
nost lovely bloom. . . . The evenings were devoted to open 
tlic meetings. Borah told us that radicals are those who 
port the Constitution and believe in free speech. Bertrand 
ssell, Senator Shipstead, Dr. John Ryan and Kirby Page 
tified the breaking of our usual custom of having women 
akers only. But perhaps the most stimulating and certainly 
‘Prettiest meeting was that devoted to Pan-American prob- 
, and when a little lady from the Philippines stamped 
ry-like foot and said that economic imperialism must go 
realized anew that will, not physical force, is literally the 
lamic element of human affairs. 
le young people’s mass meeting of Sunday afternoon, car- 
rough by 32 cooperating organizations, filled the hall 
Gertrud Baer’s masterly speech was ordered specially 
d. Since hostile Washington papers stated that some of 
foreign delegates would not be received at the White 
use it may be worth while to state that there was not one 
» did not have the pleasure of shaking the President’s 


} opens the next two-year chapter of the work of this 
‘of women from all countries and all continents who 
ee themselves to the effort to realize the new world- 
er that every thinking being knows must be achieved 
ivilization is to go on. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 


adopted unanimously at the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Cleveland in May. 


HE function of business is to provide for the mate- 

rial needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth of 
the world and the value and happiness of life. In order 
to perform its function it must offer a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for gain to compensate individuals who assume 
its risks, but the motives which lead individuals to en- 
gage in business are not to be confused with the function 
of business itself. When business enterprise is success- 
fully carried on with constant and efficient endeavor to 
reduce the costs of production and distribution, to im- 
prove the quality of its products, and to give fair treat- 
ment to customers, capital, management, and labor, it 
renders public service of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of principles drawn from 
these fundamental truths will furnish practical guides 
for the conduct of business as a whole and for each 
individual enterprise. 


Te THE FOUNDATION of business is confidence, which 
springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, 
and mutual benefit. 

Il. THE REWARD of business for service rendered is a 
fair profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with 
risks involved and foresight exercised. 

Ill, EQUITABLE CONSIDERATION is due in business 
alike to capital, management, employees, and the 
public. 

IV. KNOWLEDGE—thorough and specific—and unceas- 
ing study of the facts and forces affecting a business 
enterprise are essential to a lasting individual success 
and to efficient service to the public. 

V. PERMANENCY and continuity of service are basic 
aims of business, that knowledge gained may be fully 
utilized, confidence established and efficiency increased. 

VI. OBLIGATIONS to itself and society prompt business | 
unceasingly to strive toward continuity of operation, 
bettering conditions of employment, and increasing the 
eficiency and opportunities of individual employees. 

VII. CONTRACTS and undertakings, written or oral, are 
to be performed in letter and in spirit. Changed con- 
ditions do not justify their cancellation without mutual 
consent. 

VIII. REPRESENTATION of goods and services should be 
truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 

IX. WASTE in any form,—of capital, labor, services, 
materials, or natural resources,—is intolerable, and 
constant effort will be made toward its elimination. 

X. EXCESSES of every nature,—inflation of credit, over- 
expansion, over-buying, over-stimulation of sales,— 
which create artificial conditions and produce crises 
and depressions, are condemned. 

XI. UNFAIR COMPETITION, embracing all acts char- 
acterized by bad faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, 
including commercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable, 
and a public wrong. Business will rely for its success 
on the excellence of its own service. 

XII. CONTROVERSIES will, where possible, be adjusted 
by voluntary agreement or impartial arbitration. 
XIII. CORPORATE FORMS do not absolve from or alter 
the moral obligations of individuals. Responsibilities 
will be as courageously and conscientiously discharged 
by those acting in representative capacities as when 

acting for themselves. 

XIV. LAWFUL COOPERATION among business men and 
in useful business organizations in support of these 
principles of business conduct is commended. 

XV. BUSINESS should render restrictive legislation un- 
necessary through so conducting itself as to deserve 
and inspire public confidence. 


The committee which drafted this code follows: 
EpwIn B. Parker Nose Foster Hoccson 
Chairman James R. MacCotri 
Paut W. Brown Feces ie Noe 
Wuu11amM ButreRworRtTH ; - NOYES 
Henry S. DENNISON GeorceE RUBLEE 
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Social Studies 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Is an Intelligent Life Possible? 


N the good old days, teachers who had more energy 
than discretion or knowledge, and parents of the 
same sort, used frequently to say to the puzzled 
child: ‘Think it out—don’t give up—think: can’t 
think?” The worried child would wrinkle his brows 
and go through all the “business” of “thinking’’,—usually 
avithout much to show for it. Urging children to “think”, 
and upbraiding them for failure to “think? were favorite 
old devices for putting children on the defensive. 

We must not forget that human living, both in the 
race and in the case of the individual, began and begins 
im a primitive group life; for the modern family is 
almost as primitive in character as was the more primitive 
group. ‘The characteristic of this group life was, and is, 
ancient custom, fixed folkway, unquestioning habit, implicit 
obedience. “That is to say, neither in the primitive group 
nor in the modern family (as a rule) is there place for 
thinking. There is much room in the family group for 
resentment, for grumbling and criticism, for subterranean 
threats of many sorts, for secret resolves and terrifying 
vows. In some families and similiar groups an occasional 
“Storm” is expected: the cumulating irritations of weeks, 
.or months, kept under the cover of our politeness for a 
time, break through at last, and the storm is on. After 
that, the “air is clear’ for a spell,—while a new storm 
gathers below the horizon. 


‘you 


HUS we see that there are two activities that are per- 
mitted to the members of all primitive groups: they may 
follow custom and habit, world without end; and they may 
indulge in an occasional wild orgy of emotion,—as a sort of 
compensation for their unquestioning obedience during the 
rest of the time. But they may never, under any circum- 
stances, question the finality of “things as they are.” That 
would involve thinking, and he has never heard of that! 
But, the situation as described is not without its 
potentialities. Customs and traditions cannot always be 
followed literally: they contradict each other. Obedience 
is not always easy: orders are ambigous or impracticable. 
Irritation may sometime not end in explosion—it may go on 
to the revolutionary question: Why should I do this thing 
at all? Then, if, within a reasonable time, the heavens do 
not fall upon the rebel and crush him in his sins, he may 
“arise in his might” and declare: “Never again for me!” 
But the rebel does not understand what he is saying. His 
feet are not on the rocks: they are mired down in age-long 
accumulations of custom and tradition. His very being is 
wrought of habits. The fibres of his body are twisted into 
the structure of his group. He has torn himself loose at 
some one point in the periphery of his personality; buz he is 
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very far from being “‘free.”” When he faces all that is, 
volved in the whole task of becoming free, he may bect 
frightened at his own temerity and seek to make peace, o 
more, with the keepers of his ancient prison. 

But, if he should be able to “stick by his guns’’; or if 
should be unable to escape from the battle, he will do v 
to take some account of the terrain over which the fight 
will spread. What are the forces which he must esca 


E must escape from the drifts of the unthinking aj 

These drifts are compact of the accumulations 
culture. Every item of this culture has a terrible reali 
every item of it was discovered accidentally, mostly in 
neolithic ages; and practically every item of it was selec 
for survival because it supported the autocratic social 
ganization of those ages, and helped to subordinate — 
masses of mankind to the unthinking drift. He—the 1 
mentary rebel—is caught in these folkway drifts—like a 
in a trap. He knows that if he can accept the trap, he | 
have a sort of life; if he questions the right of the trap 
hold him, he will prove himself a “‘rat,” indeed,—to ali ¥ 
believe the trap to be “of the nature of the world.” 

So he sees that if he is really to escape he must want 
escape, and he must take the consequences. If he starts 
gnaw at the trap, he will be gnawed by all the rats @ 
want the trap left intact. He must fight it out with 
fellow rats who like their trap. He must fight it out w 
himself, for he does not know what he will find when he g 
outside the trap,—if he ever does! , 

So, it is possible to live a life of habit and custom, in 1 
drift of the folkway group; or in the tangle of folkw.: 
that makes up the modern “community.” He who can 
cept this drifting can have a sort of life—until some gr 
smash comes, and a Reality, such as War, emerges. _ 

It is possible to enjoy for a little while a more o: 1 
heroic rage, and, like a Berserker, live that little while 
if life were nothing but “noble passions.” 


UT no one, no group, no people, no age has ever } 

demonstrated that it is possible for human beings 
live an intelligent life. It is thought that Socrates prov 
it; or that the Athenians demonstrated it; or that the mode 
world is living it. Where is the evidence? The eviden 
need not show the complete elimination of custom @ 
tradition; nor that rages and passions have all disappeart 
But it must show that in any situation, personal or soci 
the elements of an ideal welfare have more weight in 0 
decisions than do the driftings of the past, or the rages a 
passions of the present. Such a life can probably be 
covered: the future must settle that question! J 


Our Social Institutions 
A Course for High Schools 


XVII. Modern Social Movements 


Society is a tangled net-work of social relationships and 
ntagonisms. It is made up of old habits customs and at- 
tudes of mind, inherited from the long past; of present 
ctivities, more or less inept; of hopes and aspirations and 
leals, some effective, some futile, that have to do with 
ae future. 

Groups and individuals clash: “ways out” must be found. 
Mental attitudes vary; ideals and desires differ; plans and 
rograms do not agree. Habits and customs come first— 
1 history and in community life. These express themselves 
i social institutions and in “practical ways”, that is, in 
taditional ways, of doing things. They resent any sug- 
estion that such things may not be worth doing at all. 
eelings and emotions come next. ‘These are the evi- 
ences of the successful or the unsuccessful workings of 
abits and customs, the freedoms of the balkings we ex- 
erience as we go about our lives. They range all the 
ray from the idle sense of general well-being of which 
re are scarcely aware to the heroic rages of Ajax and King 
gar. 
| Intelligence comes last of all, and it comes, if it comes 
t all, when habit has broken down and emotion has been 
‘ansformed into reconstructive effort. It represents what- 
ver reorganizing capacity the situation is able to develop. 
[abit sticks to the old and attempts to put back together 
s shattered world. Emotion laughs and dances or weeps 
ad rages in the midst of its broken habitats. Intelligence 
the taking into account of all the factors and elements, 
ld and new, that make up this shattered world; it is the 
lan and the effort to build up a new world out of the 
ependable and permanent realities of the past, with its 
oken habits; the present, with its fleeting emotions; and 
je future with its insistent ideals. 
‘Society is a tangled net work of habits, emotions and 
eals,—tying the past, the present and the future together. 
dcial movements of many sorts are woven into and through 
iis net-work. Some of these movements are of the world 
‘ habit and custom: resistive of change, bulwarks of the 
ist, conservative, if not reactionary. What are some of 
iese ? 
‘Others of these movements are purely emotional: more 
‘less passionate discharges of feelings into the social tangle. 
bmetimes, these feelings are useful in firing a dull dark 
orld with a new passion for righteousness; sometimes they 
'e merely pathetic flashes that quickly burn out and seem 
‘leave the world darker tham it was before. What are 
me of these movements? 
But some of these social movements are intelligent. Their 
ers and members know the world of habit, custom and 
Stitution, which is the past; they know. the world of 
tion which is themselves moving through the present; 
know the world of ideas, and the methods of science, 
they understand that there can be no reconstructions 
ee change! They would destroy nothing, save that 
ch is obstructive of humanity. They would use ncthing 
e that which is reconstructive of humanity. They ad- 
mture,—and they build. What are some of these move- 
nts ? 


Harry F. Ward, The Labor Movement. 
_ George B. Mangold, Problems of Child Labor. 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


The Case for the Child 


For untold generations, complacent adults have assumed 
that civilization is menaced by the children. “Of course”, 
they have said, quite profoundly, “children are necessary, 
if the race is to continue. But children are natura! bar- 
barians, fighters against, potential destroyers of everything 
that we adults have built at such terrific cost; they are 
natural anarchists, underminers of the great structures of 
the ages. We must treat children as we treat all bar- 
barians. and anarchists: we must civilize them and bring 
them under restraint and break them in to the uses and 
needs of the world. It is just barely possible that thus 
we shall be able to reconcile ourselves to the fact that we 
must die and leave these treasures in the keeping of the 
next generation. .But it is a hard fate that takes us away 
and turns our cherished possessions over to this rabbic of 
childhood and youth!” 

Most adults take this sort of talk quite seriously. They 
are in themselves the defenders of the world. But this is 
the year 1924. Ten years ago, now, the first faint mur- 
murs of the gathering war began to make themselves heard. 
In these ten years since then some ten millions of these 
natural barbarians” and “anarchists”, these children of 
yesterday, have been brought under complete restraint; they 
have been “broken in”—to a finish. Civilization will be 
no more menaced by them. ‘The upholders of civilization 
who brought on the war ten years ago are still with us 
and still upholding civilization. It is not yet quite deter: 
minable whether they will have to bring on another war 
in order to get rid of the new crop of “natural barbarians” 
and “anarchists” who have come to manhood and woman- 
hood since 1918. But, if it should prove to be necessary 
in order to save civilization, doubtless still more of the 
children could be destroyed,—or, at least, taught their 
places! Meanwhile, it might be well to ask ourselves one 
question: 


Where is the Real Promise of Civilization? 

¢ Is civilization a finished pattern of society, which must be 
preserved, intact, at whatever cost? Did the war preserve the 
old pattern, intact? Can any social pattern be kept unchanged? 
How? Where may such patterns be found? Who is preserving 
them? What are they good for? Have there been any real 
changes in social patterns since 1914? Who has been responsible 
for those changes? Children or adults? Have those changes 
been desirable or undesirable? Are any individuals or groups of 
adults rightly to be charged with responsibility for the events of 
the past ten years? Does any individual or group admit re- 
sponsibility for any of the events of the last ten years? 

If present patterns of social order are not satisfactory, should 
they be endured, regardless, or should they be changed? If they 
should be changed, who should change them: those who are sat- 
isfied with them or those who are not? Should they be tinkered 
by the discredited officials of ancient regimes, or should they be 
reconstructed by intelligent students of humanity and society ? 
Should antiquated politicians be permitted to manipulate society 
into ferms for the rising generation to endure? Could the youth 
of the world make a greater failure of social organization than 
the adults have made? Should children have a chance to work 
out their own civilization? Would such a thing be possible? 
What part could the adult generation have in any such an effort? 
Can anything be said for children? 

Reference: 
Wile, Goldenweiser, Ledbetter, Waugh. 
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WHAT THE LEFT HAND DOETH 
(Continued from page 278) 


ness about spending the money as the contributors may 
In the Presbyterian denomination, for example, 
But there 


is a system of local presbyterial and synodical treasuries 


desire. 
there is a national appeal and a national budget. 


which receive and pay out the money. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church has given the right to 
every local presbytery to spend within its own bounds 
(city or district) as much money as it contributed to 
home missions the preceding year. The expenditure may 
be entirely irrespective of the appeal upon which the money 
was raised. As a result we have laymen listening to sermons 
and addresses on the needs of Alaska, the Immigrants, etc., 
etc., and contributing money on the basis of that appeal, 
and the local presbytery spending that money, in whole or 
in part, within its own bounds and often in subsidizing small 
competitive churches. When the local presbytery has sub- 
tracted from the contributions the amount it feels it needs 
for local work the balance is forwarded to the state organ- 
ization where further drafts for denominational work are 


made upon it. Finally the remnant reaches the national 


treasury. 

To illustrate: an elderly gentleman in an Ohio church 
told me that he had given ten dollars to the work of the 
home mission board. He was poor in this world’s goods, 
and ten dollars meant a lot to him. He said that he had 
been interested in reading of the work in the Southern 
mountains which I had described in a mission study book. 
1 asked him how he had given his money. He said that 
he had sent it to the treasury of his local church marked 
as his contribution to Home Missions. How much of his 
ten dollars ever reached the home board’s national treas- 
ury? Less than one dollar! Much of it was drafted for 
local work in his own presbytery, for the aid of small rural 
churches some of which were competing with neighboring 
Protestant churches. The balance was sent to the state 
organization and further drafts were made upon it. In 
fact, although the 32 churches in that presbytery are credited 
in the Assembly Minutes (the year book of the denomina- 
tion) with having contributed a total of $5,119.75 to 
“Board, Synod and Presbytery,’ the Home Board -received 
exactly $21 from the entire presbytery! If we were to 
apply the strict ratio (X is to $10:as $21 is to $5,119.75) 
we would be forced to the conclusion that only four cents 
of that layman’s ten dollars reached the Home Board’s 
treasury for work in the Southern Mountains or anywhere 
else under the board. 

The Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians and the other 
major denominations do not all have such a complicated 
system. Some have reached a definite percentage arrange- 
ment whereby the layman is told that of his Home Mission 
contributions a certain per cent will be retained locally for 
needy work. But not one says that a certain proportion 
will be used to aid competitive churches. And yet all of 
the denominations are using a portion of the money in that 


way. And the total, as we have seen, exceeds $3,000,000 


a year which goes for denominational rivalry of a sterile - 


sort, when it is so tremendously needed to reinforce the con- 
structive work to which the home mission boards are com- 
mitted, and which like activity in the foreign field with 
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A New Book by Arland D. Weeks, Dean of 
the School of Education, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College 


The Control of 
The Social Mind 


“A simple, splendid, and thought-provoking 
work on the relation of psychology to the social 
consciousness and the social conscience. Read 
pe book. It is stimulating.”—Chicago Evening 
ost. 


~ Dhe attitude of the author 4s sane and his expo- 
sitions enlightening.” —Boston Transcript. $2.25 


By Sir Arthur Newsholme, R.C.B., M.D. 


Elements of 
Vital Statistics 


In Their Bearing upon Social and Public Health 
Problems. Substantially a new work is this new 
edition, entirely rewritten, of a standard au- 
thority. It covers the entire field of compilation 
and interpretation of vital statistics. $7.50 


At All Booksellers Send for Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


GHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
IN JEWISH EDUCATION 


by Emanuel Gamoran, Ph.D. | 


Comprises two books in one: JEWISH EDUCA- 
TION IN RUSSIA AND POLAND and PRINCIPLES 
OF THE JEWISH CURRICULUM IN AMERICA. 
The first takes up the background of the majority of 
our present Jewish immigration, and the second dis- 
cusses the ways of bridging the gap between the old 
and new environments, at the same time retaining the 
old Jewish traditions, 


$2.00 
The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Funds for Hospitals, Institutions, &c. 


In the last 25 campaigns conducted by the Elizabeth Rudyerd 
Currier Organization more than $2,000,000 has been obtained in 
excess of amounts sought. Write for plans, endorsements, terms. 


Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier Organization 


ESTABLISHED 1QI3 


Room 927, Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Play ona and Oxfords for the Little ones, .6} 
to l. 
Zennis, Shoes and Ties for Boys and Girls, 1.00 ¢} 
AURAL good quality. Write for Samples. \ 
Chas. H. Crosley, 65 Reade Street, New York. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeche 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHoR’s RESEARC 
Bureava 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SPEAKERS : 


che mounting standards in social and educational work has 
jaken on a richer content and transmits it to the lives it 


| 
JT is easier to point out difficulties than to suggest ways 
|. to overcome them. Certainly we are on safe ground 
hen we hold that: 

| 1. Churches must accept their ¢rusteeship of Home Mis- 
jion funds. This means that the funds are not theirs to 
‘Jo with as they please, but are held in trust to be used in 
jtecordance with the wishes of the donors. Any organiza- 
‘ion that appeals for money is morally bound to see that 
1s money is spent in accord with the appeal. ‘This means 
shat if there is to be national promotion work (getting 
she appeal over to the people) there must be a national 
‘reasury to receive the money contributed in, response to the 
‘ippeal, and a single authority over both promotion work 
jind treasury to direct the policies of both and to see that 
he basis of expenditure is made comparable to the basis of 
ippeal. The recognition of this one principle would, | 
jelieve, withdraw home mission aid from thousands of com- 
letitive churches and place it at the disposal of the 
jome mission boards for work that is now sorely in need 
bf it. 

_2. The system of receipts and expenditures in every de- 
|\omination should be so ordered that ready answer can be 
iven to the individual layman desiring to know precisely 
where his contribution will be spent. 

| 3. No subsidy should be granted to any church in a com- 
‘\etitive field. 

4. Home Mission aid in non-competitive fields should be 
‘imited to five years. Sunday schools may be maintained 
$ educational activities in sparsely settled districts, but per- 
hitting churches to go on nursing on the bottle of home 
fission aid for twenty years or more, sometimes in thriv- 
hg communities, is no service to the churches or to their 
jommunities or to the contributors. Wean them at five! 
‘his weaning process will be no easy affair, for the older 
he child the harder it is to take the bottle from him. But 
courageous field superintendent or bishop can do it. Dr. 
Lobert L. Paddock, for fifteen years bishop of the Protestant 
‘piscopal Church in Eastern Oregon, set a shining example 
“or all such officers when, after studying his field, he told 
he mission board back East to “give us your prayers—give 
thers your money” and forthwith set to work to build 
Pp a great and self-respecting diocese without the aid of 
jission money and without competing with other denomina- 


e recognition of some such set of principles will, I be- 
eve, do much to restore the country church to a position 


| i 
L 


and 
) release a larger proportion of home mission money for 
le service of those multitudes among our fellow citizens 
nd neighbors who have not yet had a fair chance at life 
ne liberty and the pursuit of happiness. And that will be 
‘dawning of a new day for the spiritual life of America 


— 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Institute of 
cial and Religious Research for much of the factual evi- 
ence used in this article and for permission to reproduce 


lustrations. ered le 


i 
| | | 


«Stranded en route” 


is but one of the many desolating situations 
from which the bewildered alien has to be 
rescued. He offers us one of our most per- 
plexing national problems. Read the immi- 


grants’ complete story in 


IMMIGRATION 


SELECT DOCUMENTS AND CASE 
RECORDS 


* Miss Edith Abbott, in this comprehensive selec- 
tion of case records, presents the immigration prob- 
lem of this country in an unusually effective man- 
ner. The story of the immigrant’s journey—fol- 
lowed by his admission, exclusion, or expulsion and 
attendant difficulties—is told in a typical representa- 
tion of official documents, organization reports, and 
case records. A book for every citizen. 
832 pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.70 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 


5746 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE TRUE STORY oF 


WOODROW WILSON 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Woodrow Wilson was at heart: a rebel, says David 
Lawrence in his biography of the man he knew intimately 
from 1906 to his death. Sensational and dramatic inci- 
dents are revealed for the first time. $2.50 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITER’S MANUAL 
By CHARLES EDGAR BUCK 


Business letter writing reduced to a science by one of the 
most noted experts in the world of Business Education in 
a concise volume. $3.00 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
IN INDUSTRY 
By JAMES MYERS 


An inside story of “industrial democracy” in many plants 
by a man who helped to make the experiment a success in 
one of the most successful plants in America. $2.00 


At All Bookshops 
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“A home without books is 
like a house without windows” 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


471 FIFTH AVE. OPP. LIBRARY. 


‘If you cannot eome_to our 


6tore send for our Catalog 


The BLUE FAUN 
BOOK SHOP 


(Incorporated) 


87 Lexington Avenue 
near 26th Street 


New York City 
(Tel. Mad. Sq. 2433) 


“SPECIALIZING IN THE WORTH-WHILE’ 


Conducted by 
BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 


BOOKS 


By and about 


Walt Whitman 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN 
Authors in fine -condition. Send for 
interesting catalogues issued monthly. 
Alfred E. Goldsmith 
At the Sign of the Sparrow 


42 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
At 24th St. 


WER ANYWHERE 
“ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, 
or any book in print, supplied at pub- 
lishers’ prices. Will send C.0.D. Post- 
age paid everywhere. Orders filled 
promptly. Send for free copy “BOOKS 
OF THE MONTH” Magazine catalogue, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


—— 500 5th Avenue, Dept. G, New York 


“TELL US YOUR BOOK 
TROUBLES” 


Out of print books 
searched for and reported gratuitously 


GINSBURG’S BOOK SHOP 
1829 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and 
found expeditiously. First editions supplied. Im- 
perfect sets completed. We specialize in English 
editions. Genealogies, town and family histories fur- 
nished. Also back numbers of all magazines. No 
charge or obligation for this service. Send for free 
literature. 


Send us your Inquiries. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G New York 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


The Traveling Shelf 


‘ ENRY belonged to that family of 
automobile which, like the sparrow 
and the dandelion, proves the unfitness 
of the survivor. His one purpose in 
life was to save the world from mechan- 
ical perfection. Shelves replacing rear 
cushions, however, and radiant vermillion 
letters on canvas covered rear windows 
had a distinctly rejuvenating effect and he 
climbed hills between Pittsburgh and 
Parnassus with the alacrity of adolescence. 
Vagrant mornings wide and blue, 
luncheons beneath a flowering locust tree 
and blythe variety among our patrons 
lent zest to our venture. Our first cus- 
tomer was a black-cassocked priest who 
left the shadow of his wistaria vine to 
purchase something by Van Dyke and a 
volume of Boy Scout stories. A small 
boy with an elastic bank began with 
Treasure Island, Shasta of the Wolves, 
The Life of Edison and, afterwards, 
bought a book a week. One particularly 
shabby mother chose for her four-months- 
old daughter, an expensive Mother 
Goose; another purchased a large dic- 
tionary, an atlas, bear stories for her 
younger and Zane Grey and Curwood 
for her older sons. The minds of our 
men patrons, with one exception, went 
west, young man, went west. 

We found the exception in a barn, 
stacking tomatoes in scarlet heaps. He 
ordered a family Bible in ornately tooled 
morocco, for the family birth record, ap- 
parently a long and lengthening one. An 
eleven-year-old daughter begged for a 
“singing book” and was allowed to buy 
“The Child’s Garden of Verse” with 
De Koven’s music. 

Two other episodes form an interest- 
ing contrast. We had puffed through a 
granite gateway to the summer home of 
a state senator. Mrs. Senator responded 
to the butler’s call and came to charm 
us with smiles and soap. She showed 
us her pink clouded rose garden and 
glistening pool with a bathhouse like a 
Greek temple.’ Her literary choice was 
the very lastest by Ethel M. Dingle. Be- 
yond Mrs. Senator’s we approached a 
white house tapestried with maples. A 
breeze walked briskly across the knoll 
where we stopped to sniff the fragrance 
of currant jam. A grave-faced woman 
appeared and greeted us with a smiling 
mind. We chatted of everything from 
green apples to Russian drama, and 
chugged back through lengthening shad- 
ows, leaving behind two volumes of 
Shaw, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays 
and Russian Silhouettes. 

Our adventure with the shelf lasted 
about six weeks and proved three things: 
that the farmer welcomed a new interest 
and that he is not deaf to the persuasive 
influence of books of spirit and sense. 
Henry, deprived of commercial responsi- 
bility, has again reverted to type and de- 
veloped ailments which the most major 
operation fails to mitigate. Otherwise 
we should puff over the horizon to Par- 
nassus, tomorrow. M. HAMILTON. 
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If you wish 
new books and personal service it 
downtown New York 


RUMANA McMANIS 


suggests that you find 
THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOF 


74 BROADWAY 


Bowling Green 1318 


New Fourth Revised Edition 


Essentials of 


Social Psychology 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


Professor and Head of Dept. of Sociology 
Oniversity of Southern California 

HERE has been a very con- 

siderable change in  view- 

point in studies in Social 
Psychology in the last few years, 
and we offer this new Fourth Re- 
vised Edition as fully abreast of 
the times and stressing particularly 
the latest deductions regarding the 
underlying attitudes of life, and 
its social evaluation. 


320 pages. $2.00, prepaid 


j 


Other Books by Dr. Bogardus 
History of Social Thought 
$3.50, prepaid 
The outstanding Book in all Social 
Science Libraries 
Introduction to Sociology 
$2.50, prepaid 
A pre-eminent College and University 
Textbook 
Introduction to the Social Sciences 
$1.75, prepaid 
An introductory textbook for High 
Schools and Junior Colleges 
Essentials of Americanization 
; $2.50, prepaid 
A recognised authority in all Amert- 
canization Courses 


JESSE RAY MILLER 


A Western Publisher of Important 
Books 
3474 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 


All our Books are carried by Baker & 
Taylor, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Some 
Contemporary 
Americans 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
IN LITERATURE 


By Percy FZ. Boynton 


CATHER TARKINGTON 
Frost DREISER 
Masters CABELL 
SANDBURG O'NEILL 
LOWELL MENCKEN 
WHARTON’ BRADFORD 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 
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Three Problem 
Children 


A first volume of case narratives from 
the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, the 
clinic conducted by the New York School 
of Social Work, under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Fund Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. Professor 
Henry C, Morrison of the University of 

\ Chicago adds the comments of an edu- 
cator. Parents, teachers, social workers, 
judges, probation officers—all who seek a 
clearer understanding of the meaning of 
behavior disorders will find in these 
narratives a concrete picture of the way 
in which the resources of medical } 
science, of the new psychology, and of 
expert social service can be focused and 
applied in the effort to understand and 
help the maladjusted child. 


$1.00 a copy; § copies $3.00; 10 
7 copies $5.00, postpaid in U. S., | 
from The Survey, or the | 
Joint ComMMITTEE ON MeETHOops 


OF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


————$$_—______ 
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Bishop Brown’s Bad Book 


Bishop William Montgomery Brown has 
been officially summoned to appear before a 
Court of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Cleveland Ohio, on May 27, 1924, to be tried 
for the twenty-three outrageous heresies em- 
bodied in his book entitled 


Communism and Christianism 


In reply to his summons Bishop Brown says 
in part: ‘“My heresy does not consist in reject- 
ing the theology of the Christian interpretation 
of redemptive religion, but in emptying it of its 
traditional supernaturalism and filling it with 
scientific naturalism. In this way I still hold 
to the Gods of the Old and New Testaments, 
but I empty them of their Mosaism and Paulin- 
ism and refill them with Darwinism and 
Marxism.” 

A copy of “Communism and Christianism,” 
224 pages, the 15oth thousand of which is just 
ready, together with a copy of ‘‘Heresy,” a 
magazine about the trial, revealing the bank- 
ruptcy of Orthodoxy, will be mailed for 25 
cents. 


BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
INC. 


Publishers Galion, Ohio 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Special Course_in 
Community Chest Management 
JULY 7th TO AUGUST 16th 


A practical course aiming to prepare men 
and women for executive positions in welfare 
federations and community chests. Conducted 
in cooperation with the American Association 
for Community Organization. 

Instructors: C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati 
Community Chest, S. C. Kingsley, Philadelphia 
Welfare Federation, Otto W. Davis, New 
Haven Council of Social Agencies, Rowland 
Haynes, Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

$85 should cover all expenses including 
tuition. Preference given social workers and 
those now in federation work. Number of 
students limited. 

Application to enroll should be made at 
once to 


American Association for Community Organization, 
care National Information Bureau, Inc., 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social 
Organization. 


Field work training under professional executives. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given in conjunction with the Social Service Department 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two year’s course. 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Modern Social Work 
Requires the Psychiatric Approach 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


July 7, 1924—September 1, 1925 


From September to June, under the supervision of the School, 
each student gives her full time to field work in one of the 
following agencies: 


Boston Psychopathic, Boston, Foxborough and Manhattan State 
Hospitals; Massachusetts General, Sloane, Allegheny General 
and St. Louis Children’s Hospitals; Child Guidance Clinics in 
Boston, Red Bank, N. J., and Minneapolis; Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. 


COLLEGE HALL 14, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 So. Halsted St. (Hull-House), Neva L. Boyd, Director. 
Professional training for men and women. One year and two year 
courses. Recreation, Physical Training, Play Writing and Produc- 
tion, Stage and Costume Design. Extension Department: The 
services of a trained recreation specialist are available for insti- 
tutes in towns, cities. Summer Camp School July 28—August 30. 
Catalog. 


Hospitals 
and 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 
HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 

OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


To explain the Visiting Nurse 
to the public 


is the mission of a striking popular double series 
of cartoon sketches and unusual articles—the kind 
will print when you are raising 


newspapers 

money. 
The Studio of Stella Boothe, 310 East 18th 

Street, New York City, will send samples gladly. 


APRON STRINGS OF MOTHER OCEA 
(Continued from page 289) 


cost of an expenditure in energy during the years of « 
adolescence when it can ill be afforded. 
The methods of preventing goiter with iodine are 


eral. That of administering iodide in water already 
been mentioned. In a number of Ohio cities— 
Cleveland, Shaker Heights, Warren, Niles and Fin 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan; Hammond, Indiana; _ 
mont, Charleston and Huntington, West Virginia; 
Cortland and Syracuse, New York, chocolate tablets si 
to those in use in Switzerland are given to the school chil 
at regular intervals. Rochester, New York, on the j 
hand, is trying a pioneer experiment in iodizing its \ 
supply. For two weeks in April and May, 1923, and 
weeks the following autumn, about sixteen pounds of so 
iodide was put daily in the water at the inlet of the rese; 
It is believed that raising the iodine content of the 
to 50 parts per billion for limited periods twice a year w 
provide the necessary amount. Sault Ste. Marie and Por 
Michigan, have adopted the same plan. 

Administering iodine in the schools reaches only a 
of the population and takes no account of one espe 
important group, pregnant women, who have a special 
of it. lIodizing the water supply, on the other hand, 
reach everyone in cities or towns with a central 4 
supply; but the method, while not inordinately expenst 
wasteful, since only a fraction of the water thus treated 
be used for drinking-purposes. Moreover, it is not ava 
in country districts, where a more restricted diet frequ 
occasions a higher goiter rate than in cities with pract 
the same iodine content of water. 

Probably the standard method of administering iodi 
goiter regions will be through the use of iodized table 
The amount of iodine necessary to maintain a normal 
dition is so minute—a tiny pill half the size of a gra 
wheat contains enough for a year—that the diluted sol 
of an iodine compound can be sprayed through salt to pr 
a sufficient amount of iodine without being perceptible i 
way. All animals, human and otherwise, use salt. 7 
can be no danger of an overdose in the natural ord 
things, since no one is likely to overeat of it. In any 
in the concentration suggested, the compound would ce 
only about one-third as much iodine as the salt now { 
in Bordeaux, France, where no untoward results have 
been reported. Such salt already is manufactured con 
cially in this country and is used by many institutions 
goiter belt. It is required by law in several of the 
cantons, where salt is a government monopoly, and pe 
it is not looking too far ahead to imagine a time when ¢ 
an ancient and widespread affliction of inland creatures 
be eradicated from:the earth by some such matter 0! 
means as legislation which will fix the minimum of 
permitted in salt, as the ordinances of modern cities ne¢ 
the cream content, or the maximum bacterial conte! 
their milk. 


Mexico—Giant Power 
Two special issues of Survey Graphic which have b 
widely quoted and distributed. 50 cents a copy. 
copies $4.00 postpaid. Survey Graphic, 112 East 
Street, New York. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
th Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
ective legislation. Information given. 


\YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
5. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
ear-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
Jayground and community center activities and administration. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
ntation for all. ©. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
le Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—fFor the Improvement of Living 
ditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
‘ary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
ibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
he public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
ortant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


SKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
th; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
th; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
he Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


-UNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE, INC.—19 West 44th 
et, New York City. Mary Ware Dennett, Director. Aims to 
ect laws regarding birth control information, and to promote 
er parenthood. Actively working for passage of Cummins- 
le Bill now before Congress. 


RKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
ication. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Stenographic Ad Verbatum Report 


BERTRAND 
Cc. h 

The RUSSELL §V i... 
DEBATE versus IDEA 
SCOTT take hold of 
of the NEARING averca, 

Chairman: FRANCE ? 

SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
SUBJECT: 


RESOLVED: That the Soviet form of govern- 
ment is applicable to Western Civilization 
MR. RUSSELL, Negative MR. NEARING, Affirmative 
Held at CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. CITY 
SUNDAY, MAY 25, 1924 
Before an Audience of 3500 People 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


Ly THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


ban KY . 
. 500 Fifth Avenue Dept. S. New York City 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Lectures-in-Print 


In vesponse to repeated demand, the complete series 
of 20 lectures on Psychology (including Psycho-Analysis 
and Behaviorism), as delivered before a total of 25,000 
in Cooper Union, New York, by 


Everett Dean Martin 


is now available in printed form. Endorsed by lead- 
ing scientists as an authoritative outline of Psychology. 
Write today for the ‘‘Outline of the Course,’’ sent 
FREE. Unusually low price. Address: THE PEOPLE'S 
INSTITUTE PUBLISHING CO., Box 526, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


A New Magazine 


Progressive Education 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. Address Department E 
Subscription $2, including membership in the Association 
Sample Copy sent upon request. Price soc 


Let Our Social Service 
Department Help You 


HE great value of the new Brayco Projector 

in the promotion of SOCIAL PROGRESS 
is an established and recognized fact! From 
all quarters are coming expressions of enthu- 
silastic interest in BRAYCO and BRAYCO 
FILMS, supplying, as they do, a ready means 
through which all organizations in this field 
can exchange educational material in the form 
of pictures for the common benefit of all. 


Our SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
made up of trained workers of established repu- 
tation and long experience. “They are prepared 
to advise in detail on the adaptability of 
BRAYCO to the needs of all organizations in- 
terested in SOCIAL PROGRESS. They are 
ready to assist in the preparation of special 
films and in perfecting plans for making these 
films of the widest possible service. 


What BRAYCO PROJECTOR Is 


A simple, practical still-picture projector, using 
small strips of standard size motion picture 
film instead of heavy glass slides. Weighs only 
3% pounds and attaches to any light socket. 
Projects pictures clearly and sharply from 5 by 
8 inches to 5 by 8 feet in size on any floor, wall 
or ceiling. 


Price, $25 Complete, ready for use 


For further particulars, fill out coupon below 
and mail to 


Social Service Department, 
Bray Screen Products, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York. 


Please send further particulars of the new 


BRAYCO PROJECTOR 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue SurveY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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The Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer 


have got on well with their petitions for a large Fund to 
build a fireproof Rosary Hill Home at Hawthorne, West- 
chester County, N. Y., for destitute cancer cases, of all 
creeds and nationalities. $111,000.00 has been received 
in the last three years, and $59,000.00 has been expended 
in excavating, some building and furnishing of a first 
portion of the Home to hold 25 of the men and women 
already harbored in the old wooden Home; and $200,- 
000,00 is needed to build the main fireproof Home for 
roo persons. When it can be done depends upon the 
quick or slow response in donations of those who com- 
passionate deplorable needs. Our first two large wards, 
with small rooms and kitchen, laundry and Jarge well, 
are praised as a most cheerful and convenient beginning, 
on the fine hill adjacent to our present wooden house, 
occupied by our patients (numbering 45 or more at a 
time) for the last 23 years. All is warmly endorsed 
by doctors for the many windows and large spaces, 
For the peace and pleasure of these destitute invalids 
the piping for funds must go on, for no money is re- 
ceived from our poor; so do not, we implore, withhold 
the precious $1.00, nor the occasional meteor, a big 
sum, from a charity that cancer makes necessary today. 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, O.S.D., 


Treasurer. 


The Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer 
Rosary Hill’ Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


S soft as you wish; as hard 
as you please; but always 


smoother than you had dreamed. 


Any VENUS PENCIL you select 
glides over the paper with a restful 


freedom from friction. 


Yor bold, heavy lines. . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For Writing, sketching .« . . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . ° 2H-3H-4H-5H.6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
stores throughout 222 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the world and London, Eng. 
Write for free sample of VENUS ERASER 


At stationers and 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


Plain Ends, per doz . < 5 ‘ $1.00 
Rubber Ende per doz. Ps “ 2 1.20 


FRONTIERING 


(Continued from page 292) 


his conduct, for acts speak louder than words. Unquesti 
ably he found his world in frontier Kansas superlatiy 
lovely and altogether at variance from the disparag 
picture of it painted by the current theology. Also I kn 
that when he discovered a discrepancy, as he often ¢ 
between the thin theology of that day and the splen 
urgent world in which he lived he never troubled his m 
with the former. 

At the present time, I believe, this attitude toward 
beautiful and beneficent world is not considered a nove 
I think it is probably the same attitude which I see sot 
times disparaged as Greek pantheism. I don’t quite kn 
and:-I don’t much care. But I rather think my fat 
belonged spiritually with the Greeks. I know he r 
Goethe and Heine while his theological neighbors r 
nothing; and he read the starry heavens declaring the gl 
of God; and with a pulsing exultation he faced the 1 
and the hot sunshine while the aforesaid theologians w 
trying to glorify their Maker by abusing His works. 

Thereupon followed quite consistently another charac 
istic in which he was very different from his neighbors ; 
possibly to be accounted a pioneer, even though facing b 
again toward Athens.. He was not a propagandist. 
never preached. He never argued. He never recommen 
his own way. He just lived his own life and was satis 
The others, when they were moved at all, were striving 
convert somebody. “Convert” was their favorite w 
Their own lives seldom showed a better way to whic 
stranger would wish to be changed; but it was their d 
to convert the whole world, and occasionally, by vio 
spells, they broke forth upon that duty. Looking back u 
his life as a whole I am fain to believe that my father, : 
ing nothing, converted more souls than any of them, 
converted them to a better doctrine. 

Here we strike bed-rock. The terrific urge to convert 
rest of the world is of very doubtful utility. Indeed it 
in many of its manifestions, an open curse upon human 
The revulsion against it I count one of the hopefulest si 
of the hour. Mr. Mencken rages against the ‘“‘messié 
delusion,” and even Congress denounces propaganda. J 
are stunned not only at the terrific power of organi 
propaganda; but they feel that the results are almost ne 
sarily damaging. Bad causes thrive on it; good causes 
not need it; while most of the current propaganda is 5 
upon matters of quite indifferent value. Plainly it we 
be better if every man would rely on his own serene ju 
ment, would think for himself like a frontiersman *, ani 
he could find it unnecessary to call up some political gal 
to get his opinions repaired for each election. 

* This pioneering can not justly be thought accidental. It was no 
dent which thrust my father, Albert Freeman Waugh, out upon the Ka 
fringe. I have already told (Survey Graphic, July, 1923) how his f 
was also a frontiersman. This man, Dan Waugh, was born in 1801 of 
shores of Lake Ontario in the wilds of western New York among the 
dians, and went to the Western Reserve in Ohio with the earliest sett 
My father’s mother, Abigail Hovey, as a gir], of eighteen left her 1} 
in the Green Mountains and alone went west ‘fon the raging Erie can 
to teach school in a log schoolhouse. Dan Waugh, Ist, father of 
Waugh already named, was born on the frontier of western Connee 
while his father, Alexander Waugh, was still fighting Indians; and Alexa 
was the son of a Scotchman who pioneered it into America in oe 
went at once to the farthest frontier to fight for a farm on the hill 
Litchfield. My father therefore was the fifth De gree of a bom 
one of whom had won a farm from the immediate hand of the 
origines. If blood could ever tell anything it could easily tell wh 


father was a frontier farmer rather than, as he might have been, a 
foreman in a Connecticut shop. 
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N ONE writes more charmingly and 

sympathetically about Social work 
than Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, so his 
opinion about Adventures in Social Welfare, 
was particularly gratifying to the author. 
This is how he puts it: 


20 Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Feb. 6th, 1924. 


My dear Mr. Johnson :— 

Thank you for sending me your Adventures in Social 
Welfare. I have read it from beginning to end with that 
satisfaction which comes from perfect agreement with your 
point of view, and delight in your actual accomplishment. 

I have been reading a lot of novels of the Central West, 
in connection with the Pulitzer Prize, and I should like the 
authors to have taken to heart your saying, on page 445, “It 
is as much our function, as Red Crossers, to recognize the 
disaster of being a community of dull, stolid, joyless people, 
as the disaster of a fire, a flood or a tornado.” 

What I miss in these novels about “Main Street” is just 
what your book gives me—the thrill that comes when a man 
takes up the struggle against dulness and social stupidity as 
an adventure. The great thing which I have found in your 
book is not merely the possibility of doing a great many 
things, but the exhilaration that comes in the doing of them. 

Your’ book confirms me in the feeling that the various 
organizations for social service are developing into a new 
kind of church—a fellowship like that which Professor Royce 
describes as “The Beloved Community.” As you say, it has 
already become ‘‘as much concerned with the promotion of 
joy as with the assuagement of sorrow.’’ Your book helps 
those who are working for a better organization of all the 
higher life of each community. 


Sincerely yours, 


Samuel AMIcChord Crothers. 


MIss JANE ADDAMS’ first experience in Social 

Work, at Hull House, was almost contemporary 
with the early struggles of Organized Charity in the 
Mid-West, told in the first part of “‘“Adventures.” It 
is probably her first-hand knowledge of those trying 
times, and of much described later in the book, that 
made her write as she does: 


Hull House, Chicago 
Jan. 10th, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Johnson:— 

I have read every word of the book; not only the passages 
marked; with the greatest pleasure. It cheered me through 
my last lap of convalescence from acute bronchitis; anything 
more unusual and invigorating it would be hard to find. 

I not only thank you for the copy you sent me, but want 


to congratulate you that you have written so fine a book 
about so fine a life. With all good wishes for the New Year 


I am faithfully yours, 


Jane Addams. 


ADVENTURES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


Reminiscences of things, thoughts and folks during forty 
years of social work 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
455 pp. Cloth. Price $3.. By mail, postage 
paid, anywhere. Order from the author, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. Or may be had from 
The Survey. Special prices to Libraries, or in 
quantities of five or more for students or 
groups of social workers. 
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THE VOLCANIC YEARS 
(Continued from page 309) 


The only granddaughter was ensnared by the situ 
There must always be silence, lest grandmother be ann 
Building trains with chairs was noise that grated 
irritable nerves. The merry peals of childish laughter, 
pitched cries of remonstrance, the gay jumping, clin 
thumping of little girls were unbearable. Grandmothe 
resting, or preparing to lie down, or had a headach 
“just couldn’t stand it.” At times little visitors were 
home or reprimanded for their thoughtlessness and nois 
and later the little girl was told how wrong it was to 
mother and grandmother unhappy. Thus the grandn 
usurped the privileges of the home that. rightfully bel 
to the child. The little girl succumbed; she accepte 
easiest road and gave grandmother the right of way. 

It is clear that the essential emotional responses ¢ 
grandchild, were thwarted. Other children might 
revolted, might have been made jealous by the loss of 
tion, or might have compensated by increased activity ¢ 
of the home. This particular youngster lacked thi 
sonality traits of an aggressive type; though she 
at heart, she was not activated sufficiently to resent th 
treatment. Her instinctive reactions were not of high pe 
because her positive emotions were too easily subordi 
Her socialization involved more regard for her grand 
than had been necessary in dealing with her parents. 
could not make the demanded adaptation in condu 
still continue to play. So she gave up her friends, 7 
in her activity, and withdrew into her own conscious 

Constant repression dulls the stimulus to activity, a1 
less the emotional tension is intensified by the rept 
there is little upheaval. Slowly the idea of futility, in 
ence, “‘what’s the use,”’ leads to self-abnegation. Intros 
trends may arise and then the child seeks, and often 
a form of gratification in self-exploration. Its own 
sensations, thoughts, sentiments, emotions, imageries fe 
personality and mold it, with various modifications 6 
scious and subconscious behavior. 

Fortunately, Margaret’s mother was quick to re¢ 
the possibilities of continued repression, once t 
pointed out to her. As a result, the grandmoth 
brought to realize that she was living in the child’s 
The incubus released, there was an immediate eme 
response. Margaret’s latent energy was called for 
feelings took on new values, and her activity became 
taneous again. New interests were kindled, new com 
ships formed, new excitements and enthusiasms r 

The spontaneity of childhood is its peculiar char 
thusiasm is a symptom of healthful functioning. Ch 
crave excitement, yet children are diffuse in their ¢ 
efforts and take many years to acquire particularized 
whether muscular coordination, emotional stability, | 
ative choice, or volitional judgment. The adult is te 
scious of the loosely assembled machinery of child ; 
without recognizing that the operator is learning to 
most advantageously. Parts are tried in a variety 
binations; jangling, noisy, unholy sounds may resi 
quiet child merits thoughtful consideration—as does 
who is constantly clean, or who always does just 
told. These are really adult standards for parental ¢ 
the present generation of parents honored them in the 
as well as in the observance, when they were children 
dren are so busy with their own growth and deve 
that they have neither the time nor ability to constru 
of rules and regulations for their elders. Perhaps 1 
as well. 


